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TO THE PUBLIC, 


Tus Nortuern Licut is devoted to the free discussion of such 
topics of public interest as are not partisan in their character : 
but all communications, excepting such as are merely literary 
or designed to convey general intelligence, must appear under 
the signatures of their authors. The conductors of the North- 
ern Light are not responsible for the opinions expressed in these 
communications; nor are these opinions to be deemed, in the 
slightest degree, significant of their own. It was believed that 
the freedom of discussion, on which the publication is founded, 
would, by exhibiting a variety of opinion and argument on the 
same subject in the same paper, be likely to elicit truth; but in 
thus opening its columns to all, it is manifest that the respon- 
sibility of the conductors can extend only to the exclusion of 
matter which is either partisan or personal in its character, or 
which is repugnant to sound morals. 








Political Science. 


(For the Northern Light. 
POLITICAL MORALITY. 








(Extract from a Lecture delivered before the Young Men’s 
Association of Troy, by the late Cicero Loverinos.) 





Those who meet to sacrifice at the altar of truth, 
are bound to divest themselves of many prejudices, 
of many errors, and above all, to cast aside that pride 
to which the human heart ever clings the closest, the 
pride of opinion. Truth requires the exercise of an 
unperverted and independent intellect. If there is 
one prerogative which man should cherish more 
fondly than another, it is that of unchaining his spir- 
it now and then from the tread-mill of daily life, and 
of suffering it to soar above that oppressive atmos- 

here of worldly passions, pursuits and prejudices, 
in which, and through which we gain our bread, and 
acquire the factitious and fleeting treasures of a sor- 
did and selfish ambition. In vain are all the lights 
of human life,—in vain the philanthropist toils, and 
the moralist teaches, if we consent to close our minds 
and hearts against the ingress of every thing which 
does not subserve our fancied interests, or suit our 
blind and prejudiced purposes. We cannot toosoon 
or seriously learn, that the whole art of wisdom does 
not consist in making or in spending money; that 
the whole system of virtue is not comprised simply 
in abstaining from evil ; that all political morality is 
not confined to getting in or keeping out of office. 

I have thought it proper to premise this much, that 
we may be prepared to examine impartially, but 
fearlessly if necessary, any of those principles or 

ractices, which may have often received our assent, 





have approved, because approval was easier or more 
profitable than refutation. 

The moral duties of men individually considered, 
—thanks to the light of a pure religion, and the la- 
bor of good men every where—have become fami- 
liar lessons witht us all. The moral duties of men 
in their political relations, as members of civil com- 
munities, as governed and as governors, are unfor- 
tunately a more novel and less familiar theme. To 
us it is an important one ; for there is a spirit abroad 
in our land, unknown to the servile policies of the 
past, which sooner or later will bow the stubborness 
of power, and bend the barriers of customs and con- 
stitutions, to suit the purposes of that truth which the 
people shall believe to be the truest. 

The science of government has been subject for 


men, power has resolved itself into so many prece- 
dents, and precedents passed into so many acknow- 
ledged principles, that error in this, more than in any 
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ecause others have assented to them ; which we may | 


80 many ages to the artifice and policy of designing | 
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orthodox. To trace the causes which have produced, 
and the means employed to sanction and sustain the 
various forms of government and systems of policy, 
under which mankind have groaned and been gov- 
erned, would be an interesting, and not altogether 
profitless enquiry: but it would be one in which the 
political moralist would find little to guide his 
course, however much it might afford to inspire his 
zeal, and arouse his exertions in the cause of moral 
truth. It is enough for us to know, that all that po- 
litical degradation and vast sacrifice of human hap- 
piness, for which humanity has been indebted to gov- 
ernment, have arisen from three great primary cau- 
ses,—ignorance, superstition, and their parent sin, 
not yet grown obsolete, which makes mankind too 
indolent to think. It has frequently been observed, 
that a person who conceives any branch of know- 
ledge, to be either above his comprehension or be- 
neath his notice, although he may be a very worthy 
citizen, will never arrive at any peculiarly exalted 
height of moral! or intellectual attainment. If this is 
true in the case of any individual, the truth will hold 
equally good when applied toa community. With- 
out a thorough understanding of their political rights 
and obligations, although they may live well, dress 
well, appear well and enjoy those blessings common 
to the animal kingdom, they will hardly attain those 
higher and better endowments, which human nature 
is capacitated to receive, and human knowledge ena. 
bled to confer. 

The principle of political equality among men, 
which forms a prominent pillar in the temple ef free- 
dom, in which we daily worship, is sufficiently fa- 
miliar to us all: the foundation upon which it rests, 
has perhaps been lessattentively considered. A cor- 
rect understanding of this, will indicate with suffi- 
cient clearness the legitimate functions of govern- 
ment, and serve to furnish us with some standard, 
by which to measure and determine to some extent, 
our rights and duties in our political relations. 

Upon what, then, is that principle of political 
equality founded? Surely not ona fancied equality 





her reptiles, does not present so great a contrast in 
shape or hue, in beauty or deformity, as man pre- 
sents in moral discrepancies or virtuous attributes. 
Not on a supposed equality, in intellect or under- 
standing; for heaven, with its countless host of lu- 
minaries, differing in magnitude from the farthest 
star that seems to flicker in uncertainty onthe verge 
of space, to the radiant sun of our own meridian, can 
alone compare in diversity with human reason in its 
limitless range of feebleness and force. Not on an 
equality of property or possessions; for here ‘he ine- 
qualities of our race are likewise apparent. The 
prince’s mantle, and the beggar’s gabardine,—the 
luxury of the palace and the misery of the hovel,— 
oppression, fraud, and force,—industry and indo- 
lence, seem to have been coeval with our earliest 
history; and where these have existed, the very idea 
of equality in property is precluded. 

It is idle to go back to an imaginary state of na- 
ture, when all things were in common, to seek for 
something upon which to found this principle ; for 
human passions would break the stillness of the 
| world’s primeval forests, as effectually as they arouse 
| the tumults of civilized society. Amidst the soli- 
|tude of a world fresh from the hand of God, man 
| would look upon its beauty and luxuriance with a 
| troubled vision, and seek to monopolize its blessings 
| to his selfish purposes. Under the shade of its foliage, 
| he would dream his dreams of aggrandizement, and 
| pine for the power of Omnipotence. Every breeze 
that stirred the leaves from their noonday slumber 
would arouse the energies of his spirit and minister 
to the restlessness of his soul. Evenina state of na- 
|{ure, the supposed equality, if it could exist at all, 
would not endure for a week. 

Why then do we acknowledge the political equali- 
ty of men, if they are not equal in their possessions, 
their understandings, or their virtues? The reason 
is obviously this: Legitimate government is not es- 
tablished to subserve the purposes of arbitrary and 
transient distinctions among men,—te suit the par- 
ticular occasions of a day, but to endure from gene- 











among men; for earth in all the infinite varieties of 


ration to generation, as long as man endures. It is 
instituted moreover, to guide and guard mankind 
through successive ages in the acconiplishment of a 
common destiny. It is formed to protect and assist 
the development and full and perfect action of those 
elements of human nature, in which all men are 
equal; and this I conceive to be its whole object, and 
sole duty. 

Perh ‘ps this general statement may not be suffie- 
iently intelligible. ‘To explain: Man is formed with 
certain passions, propensities, and capacities for 
good or evil ;—for good, if properly directed and 
harmoniously developed ;—for evil, if perverted, 
darkened or destroyed. ‘These passions, propensi- 
ties and capacities are what 1 mean by the elements 
of human nature. Their proper culture, exercise 
and display, comprise the purpose of human life in 
this world. That purpose could never be accom- 
plished by an individual living in a solitary state of 
existence, without intercourse or communion with 
his kin{. Man was not formed to live alone. The 
organization of his nature is for society. ‘To socie- 
ty government becomes necessary to restrain the evil 
tendencies of its human elements, and to assist the 
action of those tendencies which are beneficial, by 
bringing the concentrated power of all the better 
tendencies of any individual of that society, which 
is done through the medium of penal laws; or to af- 
ford reparation where those laws have nut been suf- 
ficient to restrain individuals, which is the object of 
remedial statutes. It is also necessary to afford 
protection to societies composing states and nations, 
from the evil acts of foreign states and nations ;—and 
in these objects surely all the members of a commu- 
nity have an equal interest, and therefore are politi- 
cally equal. 

But these are not the only objects of government, 
or the reasons which render it necessary. It has 
higher and nobler duties to perform, in assisting as 
before hinted, in the development of the better and 
loftier tendencies of human nature, and in guiding 
and guarding, and stimulating their action and exer- 
cise. In the exercise of the prerogatives and pow- 
ers of government in this respect, all men have also 
a political equality of interest; as it is through these 
powers that the common destiny of man becomes 
elevated and advanced, and an opportunity is afford- 
ed to all of accomplishing the purposes of their 
worldly existence. The beneficial exercise of these 
latter powers of government is beautifully exempli- 
fied in the establishment of common schools, colle- 
ges, and seminaries of learning ;—in the encourage- 
ment afforded to science, literature and the arts;— 
in securing the liberty of speech and of the press ;— 
in restraining their licentiousness ;—in the equal and 
just toleration of religious opinions;—in the propri- 
eties and decencies which it imposes upon human 
conduct in many respects;—in the sacred shield it 
throws around the domestic relations ; in the facili- 
ties it furnishes for the attainment of many comforts 
and conveniencies, by the protection it affords to 
commerceand manufactures ;—in the melioration of 
our physical condition through the medium of inter- 
nal improvements; and in affording uniform stand- 
ards of value, weights and measures. 

From this glance at the principal functions of le- 
gilimate government, it is apparent that they are 
those in which all men have a common interest :— 
hence arises the principle of political equality. The 
uniform and equal exercise of these functions in 
their fullest and freest extent, is a moral duty which 
every government owes to the governed. Its penal 
statutes should be certain, definite, and proportion: 
ed to the offence. Its reme¢ial lawg, ample, acces- 
sible, and adapted to the end. Its treaties with for- 
eign powers, just, honorable, and advantageous to 
the people. Its Executive should be strong, vigi- 
lant, and strictly accountable for the administration 
of the powers it exercises. Its legislation should be 
liberal, enlightened, and confined to the true pur- 
poses of government. No sectional advantages,— 
no peculiar privileges should be conferred on par- 
ticular classes or descriptions of men. No law 
should be passed, the benefit of which, is not as well 
calculated to reach the obscurest individual in his 
log- built hut, as the richest or préidest citizen in his 
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stately mansion. No obsequious yielding to the will 
of power, or catching at popularity should ever ex- 
ist in a legislative ball,—no bargains, coalitions or 
deracies. 

cothese are all as inconsistent with the political 
morality of a legislature, as they are dishonorable in 
themselves, and subversive of the ends and aim of 
government. The judiciary department should be 
equally guarded from corrupting influences and abu- 
ses. Law, to be salutary, mist be certain, speedy, 
and cheap. The mal-administration of justice will 
never long be tolerated by a truly free and intelli- 
gent people. The imbecility, the chicanery, the 
vexations, delays, and the enormous expenses which 
sometimes creep into its courts, and embarrass its 
progress, are evils which ignorance, iniquity, or a 
criminal neglect of duty alone will suffer to exist. 

In thus referring to the political duties incumbent 
on government, no particular reference has been had 
to the peculiar form or mode in which it exists ; for 
the duties appertaining to all forms, whether monar- 
chical, aristocratical, or democratical, are the same. 
All government is established; and exercises its le- 
gitimate functions, by the express or tacit consent of 
the governed. For them it exists in all its forms. 
From them it derives all its powers. To them it 
owes all its obligations. The divine right by which 
‘*kings reign and princes decree justice,”’ is not a 
rule which governs our political dispensation. The 
iniquity which has been wrought through the perver- 
sion of this precept, in the old world, has wisely 
taught us to treat it as an exploded heresy, in the 
new. Properly considered, government is the mere 
agent appointed or assuming to act for, and carrying 
into operation, the aggregate will of the governed, in 
those part'culars where they could not, from their 
numbers, or other causes, act appropriately for them- 
selves. With us, Government, to use a business il- 
lustration, is merely the counting-house of the great 
republican partnership, in which all the people are 
equal partners, and those who act therein, are only 
our clerks and our accountants. : 

Having briefly adverted to the true object of gov- 
ernment, its principal functions and duties every- 
where, it is now proper, as far as practicable, to ex- 
amine the political duties imposed upon a people. 
And in doing so, I shall confine my observations to 
the duties arising from our own political relations, 
under a form of government selected by ourselves. 

The first and principal obligation resting upon us 
as a free people, and which comprises to some ex- 
tent all others, is to secure the full and beneficial ac- 
tion and exercise of all the legitimate powers and 
functions of government, in their greatest purity ; 
and to restrain by a ceaseless vigilance, every at- 
tempt whatever, to depart from them, or assume oth- 
ers in their place. And this isa duty resting alike 
upon every individual; the neglect of which by any 
portion of the community, must become fatal to them- 
selves, ant disastrous in the end to the whole com- 
monwealth. The same motives which cause individu- 
a!s many times to neglect the higher aims of their ex- 
istence, and to pervert the power with which a bene- 
ficent Creator has endowed them, to improper pur- 
poses, and the same passions which prompt them to 
grasp things which of right do not belong to them, 
must ever exist in human governments, formed of 
human agents, and subject at all times to be influ- 
enced by the importunities and suggestions of par- 
tial interests. If it be the duty of government to 
watch over and correct the delinquencies of individu- 
als, it is still more imperatively the duty of individu- 
als to watch over and correct the delinquencies of 
government. The evil arising from its neglect in 
the one case is local and particular ; in the other it 
is general, and pervades the whole social organiza- 
tion of society. ’ . 

To secure the general discharge of this superviso- 
ry duty over the operations of government, is an ob- 
ligation which the people owe to themselves, and to 
those who may come after them. One of the chief 
means through which its performance can be secur- 
ed, is by disseminating throughout every part of our 
country a correct knuwledge of the science of gov- 
ernment, its practical duties and obligations, until 
a thorough understanding in this respect, shall, like 
the life-sustaining atmosphere we breathe, pervade 
and overspread*the land. ’ ; 

Aid here I will take the liberty of inculcating a 
doctrine of instruction, higher and more efficacious 
than the resolutions of senates or assemblies: —the 
instructions of the people themselves. An instruc - 
tion, clear, unequivocal and enduring ;—not subject 
to the uscertain breezes of popular excitement, or 
the sway of passion, prejudice or interest;—not de- 
pendent upon the contingencies or caprices of the 
ballot-boxes,—so often the oracles of error;—an in- 
struction not created through the distribution of elec- 
tioneering hand-bills,or party speeches ;—not through 
the anathemas and slanders of a prostituted press;— 








not through the intoxicated inspiration of bar room | 
discussions,—(the schools in which so many learn 
the only lessons of political morality they know—) 
but by incorporating an elevated and comprehensive 
political creed in our systems of public education, 
until its inculcation shall be carried to every citizen 
in the union. 

Knowledge is the richest inheritance which earth 
can bequeath her children. The capacity to receive 
it is the common gift of God to man. Of the oppor- 
tunities of improving this great gift, no man has a 
right to deprive his fellow-creatures. Government 
is bound to enforce this beautiful enactment of na- 
ture’s equity. When, therefore, through the con- 
ventional forms of civilized society, arbitrary dis- 
tinctions arise among men, calculated to absorb the 
faculties of acquiring knowledge in the hands of the 
few, and shutting from the poor man’s hearth the 
blessings of education, a duty devolves upon the peo- 
ple, and upon the people’s representatives, to adjust 
the balance by taxing matter for the support of 
mind ;—of benefitting the soul, through the medium 
of silver. Were this not so, the dream of human 
emancipation would be a vain chimera, and the fit- 
ness of man for self-government a foolish delusion. 
It is through the full acknowledgment and activity 
of this principle alone, that an inequality of condi- 
tion incompatible with freedom, can be prevented. 
Equalize as far as practicable, the conditionsof know- 
ledge, through free and munificent systems of pub- 
lic instruction, and no land will ever clamor long for 
the aid of agrarian laws, to restore the balance of 
property. Knowledge is the electric fluid of the 
moral world. When the goryeous clouds of wealth 
rise up and encumber the horizon of society, or the 
gathering storms of oppression darken over our sky, 
unchain ils gleaming thunder-bolis, and soon the 
clouds and darkness will be dissipated and dispers- 
ed, and the clear revivifying sunshine of general 
prosperity and peace again bathe in quietbeauty the 
landscape of human life. 

Another duty resting particularly upon the Ameri- 
can cilizen, is in keeping undefiled and preserving 
from contamination the sources of popular opinion. 
Upon this, perhaps, more than any thing else, de- 
pends the perpetuity of our free institutions. With 
us it has grown into a most potent element of power. 
To its invisible throne among us the high and hum- 
ble-hearted alike do homage. With a flexible and 
air-wrought sceptre, it sways the measures of cabi- 
nets and councils, and directs the course of human 
events. In its better exercise, it raises merit from 
the dim obscurity of life, and pulls down iniquity 
from high places. Those who regard neither the pe- 
nalties of the law, nor the precepts of religion, who 
are beneath the influence of reproach, and have out- 
lived the ambition of a good name, still tremble at 
itsfrown. ‘The terrors of the Grecian ostracism, or 
the fulminations of a Roman Vatican, were feeble 
and puerile, when compared with the force of popu- 
lar opinion in our land. Emanating from the breath, 
and distilled from the heart of every human being, 
as it is with us, a moral obligation is imposed upon 
our very thoughts. Every ignorant and illiberal cen- 
sure, every partial and undeserved commendation, 
every superficial and prejudiced opinion in which 
we indulge, has a tendency to corrupt and poison 
the purity of public sentiment. 

To the educated and thinking portion of the com- 
munity, and those who from their vocation necessa- 
rily exercise a greater influence upon the popular 
mind, is committed a trust of noordinary magnitude. 
How often is it neglected orabused? Look at many 
of your public journals, without distinction of party! 
How low and grovelling the whole tenor of their pa- 


ges! How base and subservient to the interests of 
factions! How bigoted to particular tenets! How 
vindictive and malicious towards individuals! How 


many unmitigated slanders upon men in and out of 
office, are at this moment crawling like venomous 
reptiles, through the hundred thousand columns of 
— newspaper presses, distilling their venom and 
eaving traces of their slime, throughout the land. 
Imagine the myriads of mails at this instant under 
whip and spur, and the power of steam, traversing 
every thoroughfare, highway and bye way in the 
union, and depositing their scandal at every honest 
man’s door. Could the falsehoods thus scattered 
abroad, assume a proper animal shape—the plagues 
of Egypt would be nothing to them. Examine the 
tone of your higher periodicals and magazines ;— 
captious criticisms—a perverted standard of taste— 
a vile imitation of transatlantic mediocrity, and imbe- 
cility straining after effect, are the chief character- 
istics of many of them. And your lighter literature, 
so called—the republications of your Tom Cringles 
and Snarleyows—your Pickwick papers and fash- 
ionable pantomimes—wherein coarseness borders up- 
on indecency, and the highest moral conceived is that 


the effect of all this upon the propriety of public opin. 
ion? Go into your courts of law and sessions, for 
the preservation of the public peace,—where the val. 
ue of words is limited by law at so many cents per 
hundred,—what kind of moral sentiment do the peo- 
ple learn there? Simply this:—that he who is most 
successful in proving by legal rules what never did 
exist, or in shutting out from testimony what really 
did, is entitled to recover ;—and that courts and ju- 
ries are irrevocably bound in this generation by the 
decisions of courts and juries ages ago, whether 
right or wrong ;—and herein consists the necessity 
to professional gentlemen of extensive libraries of 
the law. Nor can the ministers of our religion in all 
cases entirely escape blame, in connection with this 
subject. Not that they by any means assist in viti- 
ating public sentiment, but because they do not more 
frequently and freely, in the discharge of their holy 
office, arraign the social vices I have mentioned with 
more deserved severity. 1 know that they have a 
higher duty to perform in fitting the soul of man for 
eternity ;—still, of that eternity, even earthly time 
constitutes a fraction, and the nearer earth can be 
made to resemble Heaven, the better for us here and 
hereafter. 

Another subject connected with the morality of 
politics requires comment and serious consideration 
from us all. I refer to the principles upon which 
candidates for office are selected, and the proceed- 
ings which characterize our political campaigns. | 
feel justified in referring to these principles and pro- 
ceedings, for the evil that is in them is not confined 
to any party or set of men, but is equally and far too 
lavishly indulged in without discrimination by many 
who enter into the annual contests of our elections. 

The chief principle, if I mistake not,upon whicha 
candidate for an office is selected in this enlightened 
age, is the ability he possesses of running well ;—of 
proving available to the party which nominates him. 
In judging of this, it is but just to acknowledge, that 
sometimes some little regard is had to the intelli- 
gence and virtue of the people, and a person is se- 
lected who is not absolutely unfit for the station in 
view. But how much more attentively do our con- 
ventions often take into consideration, the wealth 
and family connections of the candidate ;—his abili- 
ty in haranguing the people ;—his capacity of letting 
himself down to the level of a bar-room congrega- 
tion, and inveigling votes by familiar communica- 
tion with the vile ;—his adaptation for becoming the 
tool of particular classes or interests;—his subservi- 
ency to particular men;—or perhaps his strong and 
tried adherence to errors that have grown popular, 
or a party that has been unsuccessful, or the reverse. 
I would not be understood as saying that this is uni- 
versally, or even in a majority of instances, the case. 
To say so, would be libelling indiscriminately the 
hundreds of great and good men now in office, as 
well as many others of the same description, who 
have been at various times candidates for office. I 
only mean to say, that it is often upon suggestions 
like these, well or ill-founded, that candidates are 
chosen. IJ mean also, to say, that whenever this is 
the case, the precedent is dangerous, and the princi- 
ple antagonist to every principle of political morali- 





ty, and if generally adopted, must soon destroy eve- 
ry honorable motive in ambition, and every thing 
high and noble in the institutions of which we boast. 

There is also in the proceedings preparatory to and 
at an election muchto condemn ,—much calculated 
to discredit, inthe eyes of animpartial observer, the 
whole scheme of the elective franchise. Passing 
over the manceuvres of secret caucuses to secure par- 
ticular ends,—let us look for a moment at the object 
and mode of conducting the primary meetings of the 
people themselves. I appeal to the experience of 
the least observant individual, to say what he ima- 
gines the object of these assemblings to be? To ob- 
tain the real unbiassed expression of the sentiments 
of those who assemble on such occasions? Certain- 
ly not:—otherwise public opinion would be suffered 
to express itself—instead of being expressed through 
resolutions, prepared before hand, in anticipation of 
what that sentiment will, or is wished to be. The 
object is simply, I conceive, to get the people in 4 
becoming state of excitement, preparatory to the 
opening of the polls; and to make them denounce 
and abuse those who hold opinions, or support mea- 
sures or men, adverse to those of their own party- 

I trust that we shall all live to see the virulence, 
the one-sidedness, and the mummeries of these meet- 
ings done away,—and a free people, permitted to 
come together in their primary assemblies without 
distinction of party, where advocates of all political 
opinions may calmly and courteously discuss before 
a people, allowed to discriminate and judge for 
themselves, those matter that particularly belong 
to them. Democratic Greece, with all her helots,— 
Republican Rome, with all her bondsmen, and even 





of accomplished knavery—who is answerable for 
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teach us wholesome lessons, in regard to the popu- 
lar assemblies of a free people. 

The great evil, however, which I wish to refer to 
in regard to our elections, is the tendency of bribe- 
ry, (if not its actual existence, ) apparent in our coun- 
try. I feel the full force of the aversion with which 
a declaration of this kind must be received. Still, 
truth requires that I should not suppress, in connec- 
tion with the subject under consideration, an evil of 
so great a magnitude, which seems to be stealing 
upon us imperceptibly. 

I will not believe so poorly of my countrymen, as 
to imagine that any considerable portion of them 
would really sell their suffrages, for gold or silver. 
I will not believe that any candidate would so far 
forfeit his own integrity, as to seek directly the pur- 
chase. Still, temptation with many, is strong, aud 
the human heart can hide iniquity, even from itself, 
under a thousand plausible sophistries; and there are 
means, openly and publicly resorted to, even by hon- 
orable and high-minded men, which common prac- 
tice sanctions, but which closer morality must con- 
demn. Money is not the only means by which a 
people may be bribed. Heartless smiles and hollow 
pretences,—promises never intended to be fulfilled— 
and periodical civilities to the poor; appeals to the 
passions of men, or to local interests; paying them 
too liberally at particular times for slight services; 
profuse entertainments at the expense of candidates, 
or their friends,—and worse than all, the common 
direct expenditure of money for intoxicating liquors 
at an election, are all of them meansof moral bribe- 
ry. Itis our duty to set a broad and palpable seal 
of condemnation, upon these and the many other like 
artifices resorted to, to bias the will of the people 
If we do not, we shall find that they will prove the 
precursors of open and shameless corruption. 

There is an axiom which is gaining a common 
and pernicious assent. I mean the declaration so 
frequently heard, that ‘‘ every thing is fair in poli- 
tics.” Whence it originated, it is difficult to ima- 
gine. That it is at variance with the well being of 
society, and all that is high or praise-worthy in mor- 
al science is certainly true. Every thing is not fair 
in politics. The unjust animadversions heaped so lav- 
ishly upon public men; the pitiful spirit with which the 
private history of individuals in nomination, and the 
domestic misfortunes of families, are sometimes 
hunted up, and blazoned before the public gaze, to 
wound the feelings of an innocent wife, or suffering 
children, or sensitive friends; the cruel mockeries 
visited upon personal, physical deformities or pecu- 
liarities, through caricatures and lampoons; are nei- 
ther fair nor commendable, in politics or in any thing 
else. The wilful perversion of men’s known opinions, 
or the tendencies of public measures, or the mo- 
tives which influence them; the assumption of false 
party names, and the prostitution of the truth that is 
in us, at the shrine of party gods: these, in addition 
to the other infirmities which I have already com- 
mented upon, are all inconsistent with that upright 
and honorable bearing, which should ever charac- 
terize the conduct of an American cilizen. 

The subject, to which I have endeavored to at- 
tract attention, is one fruitful and full of interest. To 
each and every one of us, it may furnish lessons of 
practical advantage. The feeble manner in which 
Ihave attempted to compress views, which, more 
ably illustrated, would swell into a volume, will not 
discourage others from doing justice to its import- 
ance. When this is done, as it may and would be 
accomplished in worthier hands, a new era will open 
in the political world, bearing unnumbered blessings 
to society. 

In view of these many blessings, and to accele- 
rate the coming of a period so auspicious, may I not 
invoke the aid of a moral influence among "s,— 
stronger than that of words,—the influence of wo- 
man. Wherever, in threading the labyrinths of hu- 
man life, good is to be accomplished, or evil to be 
avoided, her delicate footstep is ever foremost, the 
safest and most salutary guide. To the field of po 
litical warfare, 1 would then invite her attention ; not 
to mingle in its strife, but to allay, by the power of 

er persuasion, its angry passions an‘! darker prop- 
erties. The placid beauty of her smile, if it cannot 
entirely subdue the fierceness of the struggle, at 
least might fall amid the contest, 


‘Like moonlight on a troubled sea, 
Rright’ning the storm it cannot calm.’’ 





[For the Northern Light.) 
POLITICAL INTOLERANCE, 


_ We hear much in these our times, of the immense 
Importance of those great political principles upon 
Which our free institutions are based, and of the in- 
dispensable necessity of adhering firmly to those 
Cardinal landmarks of freedom, if we would perpetu 
ate that glorious system established by our illustri 








ous fathers. Atthe same time we find public opinion 
nearly equally divided in our land, between two great 
political parties, each of which, if we may believe 
the solemn protestations of its acknowleged organs, 
represents those elementary doctrines which alone 
constitute the ark of our national safety—the palla- 
dium of our national liberties. In the ranks of one 
or the other of these parties, the great mass of our 
citizens, with few exceptions, are found ranged; a 
neutral position meeting very little more countenance 
than in the days of the great Athenian lawgiver: an 
esprit de corps springs up which animates each indi- 
vidual composing these respective parties with a 
proud consciousness of the united strength of the 
party to which he has attached himself; and the pe- 
nalties of desertion, whatever may be the motive, are 
as rigidly and scrupulously exacted, whenever and 
wherever the power to do so exists, as in the more 
serious contests where physical strength and physical 
means are called in to decide these grave questions 
arising from national animosities and the collision of 
national interests. 

What isthe necessary and unavoidable conse- 
quence of this state of things ? What are the fruits 
which it produces, and which we see every day 
around us? An all pervading spirit of partizan- 
ship, which precludes a calm and just appreciation 
of our position and duties as a free confederated re- 
public ,—which can discern no merit in a_ political 
opponent,—can tolerate no difference of opinion, 
however honestly entertained,—can admit no patri- 
otism—no public spirit—no statemanship—no theory 
—which varies from the Procrustean standard of the 
day. It has ever been the great and besetting fault 
of poor human nature—and history is full of illustra- 
tions of its deplorable effects—to erect inevery age, 
and in every nation its own peculiar idol, and tocom- 
pel its worship regardless of the innumerable and 
ever-varying shades of individual opinion. It was 
indeed to have been hoped that when the great mor- 
al and political problem of civil and religious liber- 
ty had been at length worked out on the shores of 
this new world—when the rights of re PEOPLE 
had been fully established and proclaimed—and the 
bright banner of EQUALITY unfurled—that the hy- 
dra of intolerance and proscription for opinions’ sake 
would have been effectually crushed and trodden un- 
der foot. It was unworthy of the intelligence of the 
age. It should have found no congenial soil in are- 
public of freemen. [t was and is, a libel upon our in 
stitutions, and should be banished forever. 

The one great and leading object of our citizens, 
in every thing concerning political economy in gen- 
eral and the best practical system of government 
and administration for our own country in particular, 
should be the ascertainment of TRUTH—the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, and of sound, statesmanlike 
views. Toaccomplish this, we must be unfettered 
by preconceived notions and unreasonable and ab- 
surd prejudices against public men and public mea- 
sures. More than all. the progress of investigation 
must not be constantly checked by the fear of de- 
nunciation, proscription and abuse for occasional 
changes of opinion. It is a most pernicious doctrine, 
that views once adopted and entertained should nev- 
er be re considered; or that, if upon a calm and dis- 
passionate review of their tendency and effects, we 
are disposed to abandon them and substitute others in 
their place,we should still be compelled to retain them 
however repugnant to our more mature and enliy ht- 
ened judgment. Circumstances are constantly chang 
ing, and although it may be true, as an abstract pro- 
position, that principles never change, our views of 
them may and do often change. A slavish adhe- 
rence to party is equally degrading with the same 
slavish adherence to a monarchy or an aristocracy 
And that tyranny of opinion which forbids us from 
dissent to the tenets of the one, is as revolting to the 
soul of a freeman, as the iron yoke of oppression 
which enforces the arbitrary decrees of the other. 

Whatever may be said of the indispensable neces 
sity for the existence of political parties in every well 
organized government—and we are aware that this 
position is maintained by many able writers on the sub 
ject—it must, we think, be conceded, that so far as 
history and the experience of our own country is 
concerned, we have, at least, every reason to depre- 
cate the unrestrained violence of party spirit. Grea 
events are seldom produced by the workings of mere 
party. The American Revolution was not the coun 
sequence of such feelings or such motives; and al! 
will admit that our last contest with England would 
have redounded much more to our glory had its ear 
ly measures been less mingled with the irreconcila 
ble quarrels of politicians ; unwilling, even when the 
existence of the Republic was threatened by a fo- 
reign invader, to compose their petty differences anc 
rally around the common standard of the union. 

Our mission as a free people is not confined tot' e 
mere assertion of an abstract principle of liberty 





We are charged with the higher and more solemn du- 
ty of practically exer, ‘ying, to the nations of the 
old world, its salutary operation in its fullest extent ; 
and if, in any respect, we should be found deficient 
in this great charge, the brilliant example of our 
self-emancipation, will, in so far, be lost upon anage 
prepared, as we fondly trust, to profit by the lesson 
so nobly set before it by the descendants of the Pil- 
grim Fathers. 8.58. R. 





Agriculture. 
FURNISHED BY C. N. BEMENT. 


(For the Northern Light.) 
WORK FOR DECEMBER. 


The season for harvesting and gathering of crops 
is now over, but there is much which the prudent 
husbandman may find it necessary to do, alter his 
crops are secured. Where it is necessary to make 
embankments around the house or stables, now is 
the time to do it, before the earth is too firmly frost- 
bound, or winter will be upon us before we are pre- 
pared. 

We often hear many complaints during the winter, 
of the loss of vegetables by frost in cellars, most of 
which might have been prevented with very little la- 
bor had it been properly applied at a proper season. 
** One ounce of preventson is worth a pound of cure,”’ 
is an old maxim, arg] nevertheless, if properly at- 
tended to, will be found very true and useful. There 
isan unaccountable propensity in man, to put off 
for a more convenient time; although we know for 
a certainty that ‘cold winter is coming,’? we «re 
apt to neglect suitable preparations for it. For the 
sake of neatness and durability, wood-built houses 
are generally elevated so as to bring the first floor 
from one to three feet above the surface of the 
ground. As the cellar walls are more commonly 
built with stone, which are more ready conductors 
of heat than bricks, such cellars are more exposed 
io the effects of frost, unless they are banked up 
with something which is a slower conductor of heat 
than stone. Tor this purpose, tan-bark and saw-dust 
are the most cleanly substances; but they are not 
always at hand or convenient, and next to those are 
joiner’s shavings or turner’s chips and straw; both 
of which when used should have a covering of earth 
to make them more compact, and preserve them 
from being blown away. Manure from the horse 
stable is frequently used, but it is unsightly and can 
be turned to better account. Vegetable mould is an 
imperfect conductor of heat, and in many instances 
may conveniently be applied to this use. For filling 
up windows, bundles of straw will be found useful, 
as they prevent the glass being soiled, as would be 
the case if soil was directly applied. Not the cel- 
lar and house alone, but the stables and pig-stye 
also, should be made as comfortable as possible. It 
is not necessary, nor do we conceive it essential to 
keep domestic animals very warm, but comfort is 
very economical food, and there certainly can be no 
sound objection to protecting them from currents of 
cold winds, which sweep through the cracks in the 
sides of too many of the stables. This exposure to 
such currents, which blow upon parts of the body, is 
more uncomfortable and more harmful than expo- 
sures to those which blow upon the whole body; 
therefore, all cracks and crevices should be stopped 
up, either by buttening with boards, or tacking shin- 
gles overthe cracks. Andif you havea little proper 
pride, which makes you ashamed to put them on the 
outside, where every passer by can see them—then 
put them within. 

It is of vital importance to success in wintering 
domestic animals, that they go into winter quarters 
in good condition. And this should be kept up 
throughout the winter. All farmers should make it 
an invariable rule, to which they should at all times 
rigidly adhere, and to the observance of which their 
strenuous efforts should be exerted, to have their cat- 
le and domestic animals in as good condition in 
spring as at any other season of the year. This will 
‘ventually be found to be the cheapest way of keep- 
ng them; and as much more profitable in the end, 
1s fine, smooth and fat animals are more profitable 
han thin, raw-boned shaggy ones. Regularity in 
eeding a suflicient quantity of good wholesome food, 

helter from cold and storms, and whatever else may 
c ntribute to their comfort and enjoyment, will ren- 
d rthis of easy accomplishment. 

The winter food for domestic animals, is always 
an article of importance, both on account of the 
q ‘antity required, and its value. There is scarcely 
aiv place where good hay will not at some season 
o the year bring several dollars aton. Every means 
therefore, by which it may be saved, or the nutri- 
mnt it contains applied to the best effect, should 
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claim especial attention. We have found a great 
saving, at least one third, by cutting all kinds of dry 
fodder before feeding to cattle ; some contend one 
half is saved; but supposing the saving to be only 
one-third or one quarter, it is evident it would in a 
few years, amount tono small sum where any consid- 
erable number of animals are wintered. The labor 
of cutting is indeed something, but very trifling 
where a good machine isemployed, and if driven by 
horse power farless expensive. And when itis con- 
sidered that in addition to the improved quality 
which it gives to hay and straw and especially the 
large or main stalks, of corn fodder, which is highly 
nutricious, but generally rejected by cattle, when 
left whole, may by cutting and mixing with a little 
bran or meal, be fed to them, the advantages to eve- 
ry farmer who feeds farm stock to any extent, must 
be obvious. na 

Yet, notwithstanding all this, what a vast majori- 
ty pursue the old wasteful course! ‘The saving is not 
by cattle eating any less, but they do not waste if. 
Tue best machine, decidedly, we have seen for cut- 
ting corn stalks, is Bott's, which may be found on 
sale at Messrs. Pruyn, Wilson & Vosburgh’s, State 
street, Albany. 





(For the Northern Light ] 
WONDERFUL COW. 





In the 9th number of the ‘* American Agricultur- 
ist,’? published in the city of New-York, we noticed 
an account of one of the most extraordinary cows 
for butter we have ever heard of—particularly in the 
large quantity of butter produced fiom so small a 
quantity of milk. ‘The only certain test of the dairy 
properties of a cow is in the milk-pail and churn. 

Mr. Schenck, the owner of the cow, says, ‘‘ I nev- 
er, until the summer of 1842, kept her milk separate 
from three other cows, and then for experiment, I 
tried it only one week. She then gave 15 quarts per 
day, and her milk made 15 pounds of butter.” 

Now 18 quarts per day, would be 126 quarts per 
week, from which 15 Ibs. of butter was produced, 
which would be one pound from a fraction over 
eight quarts of milk. 

“On the 21st of May,’’ continued Mr. S., ‘ Lcom- 
menced keeping an accurate account of her milk, 
and the butter it made. She at no time exceeded 
16 quarts per day, and on the 10th of June, being 21 
days, she made 65} pounds of butter of the best quali- 
ty.’ Thisalmostexceedscredulity. Sixteen quarts 
per day for 21 days, makes 336 quarts, from which 
654 pounds of butter was produced, which would be 
1 pound of butter from 5 quarts of milk!! Why, it is 
generally considered a good cow, whose milk will 
produce one pound of butter from ten quarts. But 
how can we doubt, when Mr. S. says, ‘ This was so 
incredible { could scarcely believe my own senses, 
although I weighed the butter at every churning 


myself. I thought I would try it again for a day or 
two. I kept one day’s milk by itself, 155 quarts on 


the 15th of June, and churned it. All the milk was 
churned, as itappeared to be unnecessary to cream it: 
] had 3 Ibs. 8 oz. of butter ready for the table. The 
next day it was also tried, and it produced 3 Ibs. 4 
oz. The first day above, the milk was put in two 
pans—the other day only inone pan which may have 
made the difference of a quarter of a pound,”’ 

In September following, she gave only 11 and 12 
quarts per Jay, and made 10 Ibs. of butter per week, 
which would be at the rate of 1 lb. of butter from 8 
quarts of milk. 

The celebrated Durham cow, Blossom, bred by 
C. Henry Hall, Esq., of Harlem, is said to have 
given in 1840, in one week, 2475 quarts of milk, or 
more than 35 quarts per day—from which was made 
134 pounds of butter. In the summer of 1841, two 
months after calving, she gave in one week, 2534 
quarts, or 36 quarts per day, which yielded 174 lbs. 
of superior butter. On the 13th of July, fourth 
month after calving, she gave in the morning, 12} 
quarts; noon, 114 do; evening, 11 do;—36 quarts. 
She gave 16 quarts per day up to the time of calving. 
This is one of the largest products as to quantity of 
milk on record. But in the first place it took over 
18 quarts of milk to make 1 pound of butter, which 
is 34 times as much as in one case of Mr. Schenck’s 
cow, and 2} as much as in another, showing most 
conclusively that it is not always the quantity, but 
the quality of the milk that produces the butter. 

The Durham cow, belonging to J. H. Powell, Esq. 
about which, so much ado was made a few years 
since in Philadelphia, produced in 3 days, 8 Ibs. and 
13 oz. of butter, which would be at the rate of 20} 
Ibs. perweek. She yielded repeatedly 26 quarts per 
day, which would give 1 pound of butter to 9 quarts 
of miJk. One quart of her cream produced 1 Ib..5§ 
oz. of butter. In one case, two minutes, in another 
case, only three seconds, were required to convert 














the cream into butter. Belina, was considered one 
of the most extraordinary cows at thattime. But 
Belina has been beaten since by a cow we find re- 
corded in Mr. Colman’s “ Fourth Report of the Agri- 
culture of Massachusetts.”” The cow belonged to 
Mr. Barrett of Northampton, Mass. Thiscow milked 
for one fortnight, every eight hours; at each milk- 
ing yielding a pail full, holding 10 quarts-—the 
weight of the milk averaging daily 494 lbs. Her 
milk has yielded daily, 2 lbs. 5 oz. of butter, making 
32 Ibs. 6 oz. in 14 days.’’ But here is the stagger- 
er. “From one milking alone, 1 lb.6 oz. were 
made, which will give 4 lbs. 2 oz. of butter per day. 
from one eow.”? 

The famous Haskins cow, the mother of Mr. Ja- 
ques’ celebrated ‘‘Creampot’’ breed, gave sometimes 
18 quarts, averaging from 14 to 15 quarts per day. 
Her milk was noted as being extraordinary for \its 
richness. The milk of two days in the month of 
April, made 2g lbs. butier, and was made from 2 
1-16th quarts of cream. Allowing 14 quarts of milk, 
which is the lowest amount per day, it took over 10 
quarts to produce one pound of butter, which is dou- 
ble the quantity of that to Mr. Scheuck’s cow, in 
one trial. So we may safely say, that Mr. Scheuck’s 
cow is the most extraordinary cow, for buyteracious 
qualities we bave on record, and in fact we have no 
knowledge of any in Europe, or the world that equals 
her in the richness of her milk. 

In a list of sixty-five remarkable cows, furnished 
by Mr. Colman in his report, the average is about 10 
quarts of milk to produce 1 pound of butter. 

In a trial of a two year old heifer, in the month of 
March, we made from 8 quarts of her milk 1 pound 
of butter, which we thought at the time very extra- 
ordinary, and still think so. Although we have ac- 
counts of several that have produced 1 pound of but- 
ter from 8 quarts of milk, we have never heard of 
but one, with the exception of Mr. Schenck’s, that 
produced it from less, and that was a cow in Shel- 
don, Vt.; she gave 26 quarts in one day, and two 
milkings in 24 hours, produced 3 lbs. 14 ounces of 
butter. 
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{For the Northern Light.] 
SCIENCE AND REVELATION. 











BY 6. 8S. RANDALL. 





The time has been, and that at no great distance 
from our own days, when the multiplied discoveries 
of science in the netural and physical world, and 
the researches and speculations of philosophers in 
the world of mind, were deemed alike at variance 
with the paramount authority of Revelation; and as 
at best, an attempt on the part of presumptuous and 
misguided men to attain to the knowledge of that 
which transcended the limited prerogative of hu- 
manity. It seems now, however, to be conceded 
that true science, whether physical, intellectual or 
moral, cannot, by any possibility, be at variance 
with Revelation in any of its forms. Truth is uni- 
formly and necessarily consistent with itself. While 
therefore the imperative dictates of sound philoso- 
phy command us to reject any and every hypothe- 
sis of science, ethics or morality which contradicts 
the authentic testimony of Revelation, a reverential 
and sacred regard for truth and nature calls upon us 
in an equally authoritative manner, to reject such an 
arbitrary interpretation of the latter, as shall be 
found unwarranted by reason, observation and expe- 
rience, and contradictory to the direct evidence of 
our unperverted senses. Interpretation only is to be 
subjected to this discriminating process: for an en- 
lightened and attentive investigation and examina- 
tion of the respective claims of natural and revealed 
knowledge, will shew them to be uniformly and in- 
variably consistent and harmonious in every essen- 
tial requisite. The imperishable tablets of the Chris- 
tian faith can never be marred or dimmed by con- 
tract with true science, sound philosophy and advanc- 
ing civilization and knowledge. On the contrary, 
the law and the testimony there inscribed by the fin- 
ger of Almighty Wisdom, will become the more le- 
gible, luminous and clear, in proportion as they are 
subjected to the tests of an expanded and enlighten- 
ed observation—the practical deductions slowly 
evolved from the experience of ages—and the pro- 
gressive discoveries in science and the arts.— 
They have nothing to fear from the utmost advance- 
ment of human wisdom and improvement: and it is 
only when the pestilential miasma of passion, guilt 
and crime sheds its baleful influence over the human 
intellect, obscuring its perceptions, blighting its en- 
ergies, and perverting its developments, that we are 
called upon to draw the line of demarcation between 
religion and science, reason and revelation, the God 
of the Bible, and the Author and disposer of nature. 





When we look abroad upon the troubled ocean of 
human life, and witness the constant and restless agi- 
tation of its surface—strewn with the melancholy 
wrecks of ages—now dashing into fragments many 
a noble and stately barque freighted with the high- 
est hopes of nations, communities and individuals — 
and now whelming under its: impetuous and undis- 
cerning billows, the nameless, humble and obscure 
voyager upon its trackless path—experiencing jy 
its ceaseless commotion apparently no interval of 
repose and no relaxation of its mad impulses—we 
may well ask ourselves what power short of Omnipo- 
tence can control its excited and turbulent Career, 
or say to its rebellious fury, ‘‘ thus far shalt thoy 
come but no farther ; and here shail thy proud waves 
be stayed!”? Thereisa point beyond which philoso- 
phy cannot penetrate: where reason and intellect and 
all the faculties of the human mind are powerless 
and impotent ; and where nothing remains to the 
loftiest genius, in common with the humblest and 
most uninstructed range of thought, but to wonder, to 
adore and submit. Even the human mind—that 
most stupendous workmanship of Infinite Wisdom— 
that emanation from the Divine essence—has its laws 
which it cannot disobey, if it would—its limitations 
which it may notoverpass. There are mysteries cen- 
nected with our existence here, which Eternity alone 
can solve—relations which flesh and blood can never 
penetrate—links which earthly vision can never disco- 
ver—causes beyond the cognizance of mortality— 
and effects incapable of being fully traced by any 
intellectual powers conferred on mere humanity. It 
is idle—it is worse than idle—itis impious to indulge 
the vain fancy that any conceivable advancement of 
the race in wisdom—any possible condition of soci- 
ety—or any attainable purification of the grosser ele- 
ments of our nature, can suffice to perfect our know- 
edge of the moral government of the world in which 
we live—or initiate us into the grand scope and ul- 
timate designs of the Creator, in the multifarious and 
complicated labyrinths of human existence and des- 
tiny. Nor is it in any degree necessary for our hap- 
piness here or our welfare hereafter, thatthe inscru- 
table records of the book of fate should be exposed to 
our view. Itrequires but a brief experience toena- 
ble us to comprehend the existence, and become 
aware in some small degree, at least, of the influ- 
ence of those elementary laws of being, which cir- 
cumscribe us on every hand—to learn that it is only 
by a general obedience to these laws, that we can 
secure an exemption from the formidable evils which 
encompass us; and to be assured that by a system- 
atic and habitual neglect, or a gross infraction of 
any of these laws, we incur a penally proportioned 
to our departure from their requirements. It is only 
necessary to extend and faithfully apply the princi- 
ple thus deduced from our ordinary experience, to 
enable us to arrive at the more important but not less 
obvious inference, that the laws thus prescribed are 
uniform in their operation, invariable in their nature, 
unyielding and inflexible in their demands upon cur 
obedience ,—and admitting of no departure from their 
requisitions, however inconsiderable, without exact- 
ing the penalty. But this is a conclusion by no means 
intuitively, or without difficulty, attained in p:ac- 
tice under the most auspicious and favorable circum- 
stances incident {o humanity. The records of bis- 
tory, and the process which passes within our own 
breasts, as leaf after leaf of the volume of existence 
is unfolded to our perception, demonstrate that the 
lessons which bring with them increased wisdom, 
increased knowledge of the Luman heart, increasing 
happiness and progressive virtue are slowly and pain- 
fully evolved from the shattered wrecks of the past, 
from the consequences of manifold and long aberra- 
tions from rectitude, from incessant observation, 
and combinations of the diversified elements of ex- 
perience—and from a bitter but thorough noviciate 
in the stern school of adversity and suffering. 
the hundreds of millions of human beings whom each 
successive generation as it passes on, sends ‘‘ to take 
their places in the halls of death,’’ how comparative- 
ly few is the number of those who have been able to 
solve the deep problem of their own existence and 
being ; or toascertain and apply the unvarying and 
necessary connection between the laws of nature and 
of its creator, and the enjoyment of happiness! how 
vast the number of those who have ignorantly or pre- 
sumptuously, but constantly violated those laws, and 
paid the bitter penalty in wretchedness and misery, 
physical and mental, protracted with occasional and 
evanescent intervals of comparative enjoyment to 
the verge of a longer or shorter career! We are un- 
willing to concede, at least to the extent claimed by 
some severe moralists of every age, the existence of 
those moral and intellectual phenomena which have 
afforded frequent and mournful themes for the indig- 
nant reprobation of the wise and good; where the 
path of duty has been plainly apprehended—the guilt 





and the consequences of a departure from it clear- 
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ly perceived—and yet that departure deliberately 
determined upon and persisted in with a full know- 
ledge that happiness and peace—innocency and vir- 
tue were irrevocably renounced. We are disposed 
to view the melancholy obliquities of our common 
nature in a more favorable and charitable light : 
and to attribute the lamentable dereliction from its 
original purity, which the world has ever witnessed, 
and which succeeding ages will probably long con- 
tinue to witness, rather to ignorance of the {undament- 
al laws of being, than to a bold and enlightened but 
most presumptuous defiance of those laws, with a 
clear apprehension of the inevitable consequences. 
It cannot be, that a reasoning, intelligent, and well 
balanced mind should voluntarily choose to descend 
from the proud eminence of virtuous innocence, to 
the lowest depths of profligacy and vice : or thata 
human being, endowed with the most perfect physi- 
cal organization and painfully alive to the nicest sen- 
sibilities of its nature, should not only look with in- 
difference upon a life of protracted suffering—open- 
ing no vista of hope and admitting of no alleviation 
or solace this side of eternity ; but should, as the re- 
sult of his unbiassed will and free choice, link his 
destiny to such a career of ignominy and degrada- 
tion—so withering—so hopeless—and soaccursed by 
God and man. Itis believed that no one can disco- 
ver, upon the most faithful examination of his own 
mental and moral faculties, any well founded con- 
ception, any feeling or emotion corresponding to a 
principle so revolting to humanity, any law of his 
own being from which he can legitimately infer a 
result so deplorable. The author of our existence 
has, indeed, rendered such a combination morally 
impossible. It would be in palpable and direct op- 
position of all we know, or can, upon rational prin- 
ciples, conceive, of infinite benevolence and wisdom, 
that seeks only the highest good of all its subjects; 
it would present an anomaly in the moral machine- 
ty of the universe—the intermingling of elements, 
in our common nature, in irreconcilable enmity with 
each other—governed by contradictory laws, and 
leading to the most opposite and discordant results. 
That ‘‘ the heart of nian is deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked””—thatits every ‘‘ imagina- 
tion is evil, and that continually”? the experience of 
all ages, and the solemn declaration of revelation, 
coincide in establishing; but we may surely be in- 
dulged in the supposition that the depravity and 
wickedness which has uniformly characterized man- 
kind, has not been of that deep dye which fully com- 
prehended and deliberately rejected its own highest 
happiness—which clearly discerned the inevitable 
retributions of disobedience, and yet ‘‘ rushed upon 
the thick bosses of the buckler’’ of the avenger. We 
are aware that this is, in some measure, debatable 
ground ; but we are also aware, that its boundaries 
have not been so strictly defined, as to preclude us 
from the effort to reclaim millions of benighted wan- 
derers from the heavy imputation of apostacy from 
the pale of humanity. While we cannot but lament 

the deplorable infatuation which has deprived the 

great mass of our fellow inen, in every age of the natu- 

ral heritage of happiness bestowed upon them at their 
birth, and condemned them to misery and remorse, 

and the conplicated ills of a degenerate world, 

we may at least be permitted to indulge the conso- 

ling reflection, that this severe and calamitous por- 

lion was not the necessary result ofa nature altogeth- 

er perverted from its original purity, and wholly in- 

capable of producing less bitter fruits. ‘* The Eden 

ofhuman nature,’? says an eloquent writer of our 

own days, ‘‘ has, indeed, long been trampled down 

and desolated, and storms waste it continually; nev- 

ertheless, the soil is still rich with the germ of its 

pristine beauty; the colors of Paradise are sleeping 

in the clods ; and a little favor, a little protection, 

and a little culture, shall show what once was there.”? 

A beautiful and ennobling sentiment; and well wor- 

ty of allacceptation. Much of the harsh censorious- 


but by reason of his peculiar mental and moral organi- 
zation, adapted to progressive advancement, but left 
free to work out its own destiny, and in consequence 
of the powerful and constantly accumulating evil in 
fluences which surround him from infancy, he con- 
tracts insensibly and at a very early period, the ten- 
dency to go astray from the narrow and restricted 
path of duty. The impulse which hurries him on 
from one successive step to another of error, guilt, 
and retribution, is seldom, if ever, the result of his 
own deliberate choice and enlightened knowledge of 
the laws of Being, and of the consequences of their 
infringement. He is impelled by the operation of 
strong and unchecked passions, the consequences of 
a neglected or perverted education, in some of its nu- 
merous forms; and through ignorance ina great mea- 
sure of his own nature, capacities and destination, 
pear to withstand temptation, and the presence 
and influence of a great variety of powerful external 
and internal impulses, the voice of reason, judgment, 
and often of conscience, is gradually and impercep- 
tibly stifled ; the intellectual functions transmit erro- 
neous information; the moral faculties lose their as- 
cendancy and the empire of the mind degenerates 
into hopeless anarchy and inextricable con{usion. 

From this view of the subject, the immense im- 
portance of an enlightened and extended system of 
physical, intellectual and moral education is obvi- 
ous: one by which, at the earliest period when such 
knowledge can be comprehended, we may be ac- 
curately informed of the peculiar constitution of our 
nature, its powers and faculties, their modes of 
manifestation, and their various operation, whether 
in accordance with their own innate force or influ- 
enced by the external world of matter or of mind. 
Upon this broad and comprehensive foundation, a 
superstructure may be reared, of solid and durable 
materials; fitted to resist the incessant elemental 
warfare of the passions; and providing an impreg:- 
nable rampart against every hostile attack. If it be 
true, that the great mass of crime and wretchedness, 
of suffering and of woe, with which earth is filled, 
may be traced directly or remotely to ignorance ; if 
it be also true, that all the happiness and enjoyment 
of which humanity is susceptible, proceed from, and 
are the invariable and necessary result of an adhe- 
rence to the laws impressed by the Creator upon all 
the workmanship of his hands; and if moreover, 
such an adherence is entirely practicable and attaina- 
ble, and becomes instantly its own reward; consi- 
derations of the most solemn and momentous import, 
as well to ourselves as to the race to which we be- 
long, and involving the welfare of the present and 
future generations, impel us to begin the great work 
of an education. which shall be commensurate with 
our high nature and destiny, and which shall enable 
us so to live, as to secure the utmost happiness of 
which our being is susceptible. 





[For the Northern Light.] 
LAYS OF THE INDIANS—No. I. 
THE SEMINOLE’S CURSE. 


BY CALEB LYON, OF LYONSDALE. 





I. 
Warriors, arouse! when the war-whoop shall sound, 
From the everglades deep must our pathway be found ; 
Death to the pale-face, in green wood or field— 
The torch is our signal, the trees are our shield. 
Seminoles brave! to the rescue—away ! 
Betray’d Osceola calls loud for the fray ! 

II. 
The heart-craven bands who have murdered the weak, 
Their hour is come, and our vengeance we’ll wreak; 
The mist-veil of evening before us is spread, 
The stars are our guides, and the morass our bed ; 





ness with which human frailty, ignorance and delu- 
sion has at all times been visited by those whom a more 
fortunate and enviable mental organization has ex- 
empted from temptation or crime, might well | 
have been spared, had this elevated and catholic | 
spirit of christian benevolence generally prevailed. | 
In our investigations into the motives, conduct and 
character of our fellow-men, it is much wiser and far | 
less dangerous toerr on the side of charity and mer- 
cy, than their opposites ; and certainly if it be our 
alm to advance the standard of intellectual and moral 
improvement, and to elevate the condition of our 
species, it is equally unphilosophical and unjust to 
assume in the outset that the task is hopeless and im- 
practicable. 

The conclusion to which these observations tend is 
obvious. Man is susceptible, in his own proper na- 
lure, of the highest intelligence, virtue and conse- 
quent happiness, which was originally bestowed up- 
on humanity by creative wisdom and benevolence; 








And the fearless in spirit are now on their trail ; 
Give their flesh to the dogs, and their bones to the vale! 


HI. 
The hatchet and sword in the conflict have met, 
And both with the blood of the fallen are wet. 
The flash of the rifle—the faggot and flame, 
Hath left thee, my kindred, nought, nought but a name : 
Exiled and heart-broken—a few bitter years 
Will the usurpers’ Jaurel be green with our tears. 


W. 
Accursed be their banner that waves in the air ; 
There is shame in its folds, in its trust is despair ! 
May the fierce lightnings scathe them, in cottage and hall, 
And on them the brow-burning fever-death fall, 
Till the Great Spirit’s vengeance in fire and storm 
Sweep thein off from the earth that they curse and deform. 


[For the Northern Light.] 
NOTES ON THE NEW NETHERLANDS. 





BY DR. E. B. 0’CALLAGHAN. 


Contrents—Kieft superseded ; States General commission Stuy- 
vesant; Dinclagen appointed Vice Director; state of 
the country under Kieft; Company’s farms, how leased; 
Slaves in New Netherlands; several of these manumitted ; 
houses in New Amsterdam described ; saw-mill on Nut (Go- 
Mere sede island; settlements in New Netherlands; fair es- 
tablished at Fort Amsterdam; privileges granted to the 
towns planted on Long Island; tythes, definition of; juris- 
diction of subaltern, or village, courts; magistrates, how 
appointed ; names of the Attornies-General under Kielt, with 
the dates of their appointments; state of public morals in 
New Amsterdam, oa of education throughout the country at 
the termination of Kieft’s administration. 


Tue administration of Kieft, though he was not 
superseded, in fact, until May, 1647, may now be 
said tohave virtually terminated. Serious complaints, 
charging him with nothing less than tyranny, extor- 
tion, murder, theft and other heinous crimes, bad 
been transmitted to the Directors of the West India 
Company as far back as the year 1644.* The Di- 
rectors themselves had, indeed, long entertained 
grave displeasure against him, both on account of 
the wars into which he had embroiled the colony, 
and the injuries their revenues had experienced in 
consequence. They concluded, therefore, as early 
as July, 1645, to commit the management of their 
affairs to other hands, and submitted accordingly the 
name of Perrus SruyvesanrT to the States Ge- 
neral in that year for ratification as Director Gene- 
ral of the New Netherlands. 

The States General, however, did not immediate- 
ly act on this reference. They inquired, before tak- 
ing any action thereon, what disposition had been 
made of the complaints from the colony, and it was 
not until the Company had iterated more than once 
their request, that their High Mightinesses could be 
brought to grant the petition. On the 28th July, 
1646, the new commission was expedited, and on 
the same day Stuyvesant appeared before that au- 
gust body, and was sworn into office. The Hon. 
Lubert Van Dinclagen was commissioned, at the 
same time, as Vice Director and First Councillor at 
Fort Amsterdam.f . 

Before proceeding further with these ‘‘ Notes,” it 
would seem proper to turn back and examine what 
progress had been made under Kieft in the settle- 
ment of the country. 

What the actual condition of the colony was at 
this remote period, it is difficult, from the absence 
of all statistical information, to determine. The po- 
pulation in and around Fort Amsterdam, comprising 
all who attended divine service there, and came un- 
der the denomination of ‘the congregation,”’ in 
which was embraced all the Dutch who inhabited 
what is now Kings county, Long Island, amounted 
in 1643, to more than five hundred ‘‘ men.’’{  Van- 
derdonck represents that the greater portion of the 
settlers at this early date “ brought nothing ’? with 
them to the country; a statement which is supported 
in some measure by the fact, that Governor Kieft 
was under the necessity of assisting ‘* arriving set- 
tlers *’ in 1642, with loans of money “ without inte- 
rest.”§ The general rate of interest was five per 
centum. There is, however, an instance on record 
where sixteen per cent was charged, but this proba- 
bly was a case of damages. || 
Those who were not in circumstances, or were in- 
disposed to purchase a farm, usually leased land 
from the Company ‘‘on halves.”” The Company’s 
farm No. 1, extending, according to Moulton, from 
Wall-street to Hudson-street, along Broadway in 
New-York, and which was called afterwards by the 
English, the Duke’s farm, the King’s farm, the 
Queen’s farm, was leased in 1638, at 250 guilders, 
(#100,) a year, and in addition, ‘‘a fair sixth part 
of the produce with which Gon shall bless the field, 
either growing on the spot, or gathered in stocks." 
A farm on Long Island, containing about one hun- 
dred morgen, or 175 acres of land, was leased at an 
annual rent of 100 guilders, (840.) Jan Damen, 
who was one of Kiefi’s church wardens and select- 
men, leased two lots of land. One of these was near 
the fort—the other, near the Company’s garden, or 
the extreme point of the island, now called the bat- 
tery. For these he contracted to pay half the pro- 
duce ‘* with which Gon, our Lord, shall bless the 
said lots.’ The Director was bound on his part “ to 
keep the palisades in good repair, and to provide the 
lessee with two laborers for a fortnight in harvest 
lime at the Company’s expense.”’ This contract 
was for six years, and the Company had the privi- 
lege to plant vines on the premises.** 

The ‘‘ laborers”? alluded to in this contract were 
slaves. The introduction of this class into the New 


* Alb. Rec. vii., 69. 
+ Hol. Doc. iii., 19, 70, 72, 74, 77, 78, 82, 88, 89, 89. 
{ See Northern Light for ; 
§ Alb. Rec. ii., 169. 7 Ib. i., 3, 4. 
** Dunlop, i., 58. 
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Netherlands in the infancy of the colony, does not 
scem to have facilitated or to have advanced the set- 
tlement of the country. Indeed, at this early peri- 
od, they were imported by the Company rather for 
the public uses of the government than as laborers 
for the colonists, and this impression is countenanced 
by the fact, that several slaves obtained their free- 
dom from time to time, under Kieft’s administration, 
but this was on the condition, however, that they 
should pay an amount of produce yearly, apparently 
equivalent to the interest of the capital required for 
the purchase of their absolute freedom. 

In the year 1644, he emancipated eleven negroes 
and their wives. The men had been promised 
their liberty because they bad ‘for a number of 
years served the Company faithlully.’’ These were 
now placed nominally on the same footing with the 
other freemen. They obtained, on their manumis- 
sion, a grant of land, to enable them to support their 
wives and families, and to pay for their freedom, 
annually to the Company, twenty-two bushels and a 
half of corn, wheat, peas or beans, and one fat hog, 
valued at twenty florins, ($8.) If any of them ne- 
glected to pay this tribute, he should lose his liberty 
and return to slavery. It was also expressly provid- 
ed ‘‘ that all their children already born, or yet to 
be born, remain obliged to serve the Company as 
slaves,’’ and the negroes themselves were bound to 
serve the Company “ either by land or water ”’ when 
called on. A single negro, who was emancipated 
in 1646, was bound to pay four bushels and a balf of 
wheat, or its value, to the Company for his liberty.* 
This would make the price of a negro in those days 
about $100. 

House lots outside Fort Amsterdam were general- 
ly granted, at first, on a nominal quit rent, such asa 
couple of capons,f though it is to be concluded the 
terms advanced in proportion as the inhabitants ve- 
came more numerous. But the citizens were far 
from wealthy; the greater number of the houses in 
that place were, in those days, low-sized wooden 
buildings, with reed or straw roofs and wooden 
chimnies.{ Corn was ground, and boards, it is said, 
were sawed, by wind-mills, of which there were two 
or three on the island from the time of Minuit.§ 
There was another saw-mill on Nut island, now Go- 
vernor’s island, opposite New-York, though this was 
totally decayed and ordered to be burnt in 1648; it 
was leased in 1639, to some industrious settlers for 
500 merchantable boards yearly, half oak, half 
pine. || 

The settlement of the country beyond the precincts 
of New Amsterdam, though at first so promising as 
to induce Kieft to establish, in 1641, a fair, (the first 
ever established in this State,) to be holden at the 
fort, for the sale of cattle, on the 15th of October, 
and for the sale of hogs on the Ist November, in 
each year, received a serious check by the Indian 





war, from which it may be said never to have reco- 
vered. At the head of the navigation there was a | 
small settlement around Fort Orange, but the coun- | 
try between New-York and Albany, in the time of 
the Dutch government, in these parts, says an Eng- 
lish authority,** could not be settled by reason of 
the Indians, excepting one place called ‘‘ The So- 
pers,”’ (Aisopus,) which was kept by a garrison. 

It is true that a number of English families ob- 
tained, from Kieft at an early date, grants of land, 
and commenced a settlement, at Westchester, then 
called Vredeland, or ‘‘ Land of Peace;”’ but it was 
broken up in 1643, by the Indians.¢f Vanderdonck, 
in consideration of his services, in negotiating peace 
between the Dutch and Indians, and for advances 





then made by him to the government to purchase 
presents forthe savages, obtained also a tract of land: 
on the Hudson, near the upper end of Manhattan! 
island, about sixteen miles from the city, which was! 
bounded on the south by the creek ‘* Papremenin,”’ 
which the Dutch called Spuyten-duyvel, (in spite of 
of the Devil;) on the north by the Zaeg-kill, or 
Saw-kill, and on the east by the river Bronx, which 
settlement went afterwards by the name of “ Yon- 
kers.” Here he had erected saw and grist-mills, 
and established a plantation.{{ But with these ex- 
ceptions, the country between Fort Orange and the 
Manhattoes on either side of the river was a barren 
waste—a primeval forest, and the same may be said 
of the Dutch, or east, side of the Delaware. 

In the neighborhood of New Amsterdam, especial- 
ly on Long Island, there were, however, a number 
of prosperous settlements in Kieft’s time. Breuck- 
len, immediately opposite, the permanent settlement 
of which was commenced in 1639; Flatlands, ori- 
ginally called ‘* Amersfoort,”’ begun three years be- 
fore, namely, in 1636; Gravesend patented in 1640; 





* Alb. Ree. ii., 243, 378. Alb, Ree. i., 16. 
$ Ibid. vii., 105. Moulton, ii., 428. 
I Anes. + De vii. yt Ibid. ii., 134. , 

* Ogilby’s ‘* America,’’ 1671, p. 180. Alb Rec. x., 328. 
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Hemstead in 1643; and Flushing, or ‘‘ Vlissingen,” 
in 1644. There was, moreover, another settlement, 
called Bergen, on the opposite, or what is now the 
Jersey side of the Hudson, which it is stated was 
commenced about the year 1640 or 1642.* 

There were several other settlements on the east- 
ern extremity of Long Island at this time, such as 
Gardingr’s Island, South Hampton, Southold, Shel- 
ter Island and Huntington, but as these were never 
under the jurisdiction of the Dutch authorities, and 
claimed protection from New-Haven, or from some 
other of the New-England colonies, we do not in- 
clude them in our enumeration. 

Whatever may be the changes which circum- 
stances and the experience of two hundred years 
have produced in our opinions regarding the feudal 
tenure, the colonists, under the Dutch, had not much 
cause of complaint.{ ‘The terms on which they ob- 
tained land were by no means burdensome. The 
patents for the establishment of towns conveyed the 
land to them ‘‘as their own free land of inheritance,’’ 
provided they, within five years afier the date of the 
patent, procured a certain number of families to set- 
tle within the limits of their grant. They obtained 
leave to build a town or towns with such fortifica- 
tions as they should deem expedient; with a temple 
or temples to use and exercise ‘‘ the Reformed Ke- 
ligion,”? with the ecclesiastical discipline thereunto 
belonging. For the first ten years from the date of 
the deed, these lands generally paid no rent. They 
were bound to pay afterwards to the Governor ‘‘ one- 
tenth part of all the renenue derived from the ground 
cultivated with the plough or the hoe, if the same 
shall be demanded before it be housed.” But this 
obligation was in truthand fact, a dead letter. These 
‘*tythes,”? which constituted, under the Dutch a quit 
rent for the land, and not an ecclesiastical burden, 
as in England and Ireland, were not collected nor 
paid in the New Netherlands down to 1656,t though 
amounting toa larze sum; and thusthe farmers hold- 
ing from the Company may be said to have acquired 
and to have held their lands rent free in Kieft’s time. 

Scattered as these were over a large surface, and 
at a distance from the seat of government, it would 
have been a hardship had the settlers been obliged 
to go to New Amsterdam on every occasion of a dis- 
pute with a neighbor, or whenever the interest of 
the town in which they were located, required the 
establishment of regulations for its government, ora 
change in their local laws. ‘To obviate this, Kieft 
accorded, at an early date, to the towns on Long 
Island, which may be said to have been the only 
ones in the New Netherlands in his time, the privi- 
lege of selecting their local authorities. The gene- 
ral rule was—the inhabitants annually nominated a 
certain ‘ double’? number, not exceeding eight, 
‘* of the ablest, discreetest, approved, honest men ” 
of their community, whom they presented to the Di- 
rector General and Council; from this list the Diréc- 
tor General chose one-half the number presented, 
and appointed these ‘‘ Schepens,’’ or town magis- 
trates. The reason these villages were granted this 
privilege says Stuyvesant, writing several years af- 
terwards to the burgomasters and schepens of New 
Amsterdam, ‘‘ was their distance from this city, as 
the Director General and Council were not always 
present there, and could not, on that account, from 
their own experience, form an opinion of the expert- 
ness and abilities of the individuals. This nominat- 
ing power was, therefore, granted to subaltern courts; 
but the ruling [actual] magistrates were always con- 
sidered as nominated, to be continued in office by 
the Director General and Council, if it pleased them 
to do so; and well qualified persons alone were pro- 
posed for their successors, and such only as are fa- 
vorable, not inimical to the government, whilst the 
Director General and Council retained to themselves 
the prerogative of appointing, if they deemed it ne- 
cessary, one of their members to preside at the nomi- 
nation.”’*§ These, with a schout, or sheriff, who 
acted at the same time in the capacity of public pro- 
secutor, and who was invariably appointed by the 
executive government, constituted a subaltern court 
for the decision of causes, civil and criminal. In 
civil cases they had jurisdiction in all matters of liti- 
gation below 50 florins. They were empowered 
‘*to give the first sentence for the deprivation of life, 
limb, stigmatizing or burn-making of any malefac- 
tor, if they in their conscience should deem them 
worthy ;”? and to cause the execution of the sen- 
tence, ‘‘if the party condemned made not his ap- 
peal to the chief court holden weekly in the Fort 
Amsterdam.’’|| In case of a law suit between two 
schepens of the same court, magistrates from other 





* Thompson’s L. 1., passim. Smith’s New-Jersey, 161. 

_t “ They enjoyed, it must be remembered, feudal liberty; a 
liberty by no means to be despised at that time of day. It was 
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villages were called in and authorized to adjudi- 
cate.* 

The first instance of a local officer having been 
appointed for any of the adjoining villages, was, it 
is said, in 1625, when ‘‘a superintendent ”? was ap- 
pointed for the town of Brooklyn, whose duties were 
to preserve the peace and regulate the police of that 
place.t On what authority this statement stands we 
cannot say, but it is certain that the freeholders of, 
this ancient town were authorized to choose, on 2]st 
May, 1646, two schepens, ‘ to give judgment in all 
occurring events, as they shall deem proper, accord- 
ing to the charter given to the New Netherlands and 
particular colonies.’? These magistrates were com- 
missioned by the Director General, and empowered 
to add to themselves other inhabitants if they should 
find their duties too heavy. To give more complete 
effect to their authority, Kieft moreover ordered that 
if any person should obstinately reject the decision 
of these magistrates, he should forfeit his share of 
the land around “ Breuklen.’’? In the month of De- 
cember following, the schepens above mentioned 
represented that it was beyond their power to pro- 
vide for cases of violence, or for the ympounding of 
cattle and other cases, and prayed for the appoint- 
ment of a sheriff, or schout, for which office they 
proposed a qualified person. This cffieer was ap- 
pointed accordingly, ‘‘to pound cattle, to exact 
fines, and execute every thing which a trusty sheriff 
is obliged to do,’’ dependent on the attorney-gene- 
ral ‘‘ even as in Holland.’’f 

Similar privileges to these had been granted at an 
earlier period to New Ameersfoorte, (hodie Flat- 
lands, ) and the English towns of Hemsteede, (1643,) 
Flushing, (1645,) and Gravesend, (1645.) 

The patentees of the last named town were the 
Lady Deborah Moody,§ Sir Henry Moody, Bart., 
Ensign George Baxter, English secretary to Kieft, 
and Sergeant Hubbard, who, with their associates 
were authorized, in the usual langaage of the patents 
in those days, to build a town with such necessary 
fortifications as to them may seem necessary; and 
to have and enjoy the free liberty of conscience 
** according to the customs and manners ef Hol- 
land,”? without molestation; and to establish courts, 
and elect magistrates to try all causes noi exceeding 
fifty Holland guilders.|} Singular to say, whilst each 
of these hamlets had its local board to superintend 
town matters, the citizens of New Amsterdam had 
no voice in the management of their municipal | 
affairs. 

The government of the city, as well the govern- 
ment of the colony was, as we have already stated, 
in the hands of the Director General and his Conncil, 
to whom were added a secretary and an attorney- 
general. Under the administration of Kieft’s prede- 














cessor, Wouter Van Twiller, one Remunt was secre- 
tary of the New Netherlands, and one Notelman 
acted as sheriff and attorney-general.{ Cornelis 
Van Thienhoven, who had been heretofore ‘ book- 
keeper of the monthly wages,’? was appointed on the 
first of April, 1638, on Kieft assuming the govern- 
ment, secretary of the colony, (in addition to his 
former situation of book-keeper,) ata salary of 36 
florins per month, and a yearly allowance of 200 flo- 
rins for board,** equal to somewhat more than $250 
per annum. This was independent of the fees at- 
tached to his office, which must have amounted toa 
respectable sum, when we recollect that no transac- 
lion between man and man, not even a lease ora 
promissory note was valid, unless it was passed be- | 
fore him. | 

Ulrich Lupold was appointed at the same time 
attorney-general, but he filled this office only fora 
short time. Cornelis Van der Hoykins was appoint- 
ed attorney-general by the Directors of the West In- 
dia Company, in his place, on the 21st July, 1639. 
Lupold was allowed to continue, however, member 
of the council, and commissary of merchandize, 
which offices he held until March, 1641, when, hav- 
ing been found guilty of slandering the authorities; 
of extortion and malversation as public store-keeper; 
having exacted 1800 per cent advance on goods he 
sold the people, instead of 50, the fixed price; be 
was sentenced to be removed from office,—(the Di- 
rector General and Council having taken ‘the ad- 
vice of the principal inhabitants ”?)—and then to be 
transported to Holland. He was, moreover, fined in 
the sum of two hundred florins, $80. 











* Alb. Rec. x., 16. 

t Alb. Rec. ii., 357. 358, 385. 

§ This lady, who was very much respected by the Dutch Go- 
vernors, ws originally from England. Having gone to Lon- 
don in 1635, from one of the remote English counties, she was 
ented before the Star Chainber, and ordered to return to her ¢s- 
tate in forty days as a good example to the poorer class She 
emigrated to Massachusetts in 1640. She hecame, sometime 
afterward, imbued with the erroneous doctrine, that the bap- 
tism of infants was a sinful ordinance. and was thereupon eX- 
communicated. She removed to Long Islandin 1643. SIF Hen- 
ry Moody was her son. Lewis’ Hist. of Lynn. 

|} Thompson’s L. T., 439. @ De Vries, 257. 

** Alb. Ree. ii., 13. | 


+ Thompson, 473. 
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Representations having, however, been in the 
meantime made in his favor, Lupold had his sen- 
tence afterwards remitted, on condition of his satis- 
fyi g the Company for his extortions.* 

The state of the public morale in Kieft’s time, was, 
we regret to say, far trom being either rigid, or on 
a par with that of the New-England colonies. The 
charges preferred against the Rey. Bogardus, afford 
an interesting, though, we believe, a correct picture 
of life in New Amsterdam in those days. Drinking 
and quarrelling were familiar in high places; and as 
such examples never fail of imitators in the lower 
walks of life—for ‘‘ where the shepherd errs the 
sheep go astray ’’—drunkenness and broils were but 
of too frequent occurrence in those times. The re- 
cords of the courts—the proclamations of the Direc- 
tor General and Council, shadow forth an unsound 
state of public morals, which fines and imprison- 
meats, whippings and banishment were often pow- 
erless to correct. Disorders the most scandalous 
prevailed in the church; one after the other we find 
the Company servants guilty of, and dismissed for, | 
malversation in office; the sacred office of the first | 
magistrate seemed no longer to command respect— 
the Director General was calumniated in the gross- 
est manner—the foul epithets of ‘‘ traitor,” of ‘ vil- 
lain,”’ ‘‘ liar,”? were repeatedly cast on him; and 
notwithstanding banishment and heavy fines were in- 
flicted on the libellers, many threatened him with 
grosser usage when he should ‘‘ take off the coat 
with which he was decorated by the Lords his mas- 
ters.’’f 

In such a state of things, it is not to be wondered 
at, that Stuyvesant declared, shortly after his arri- 
val, that ‘* the people were without discipline, and 
approaching the savage state;’?{ but we shall cease 
to feel surprise at the existence of such a condition 
of society, when we come to learn that, about the time 
we write of, ‘‘ a fourth part of the city of New Am- 
sterdam consisted of grog-shops and houses where 
nothing is to be got but tobacco and beer.’’§ 

The blighting effects of these disorders were pe- 
culiarly perceptible in matters which appertained to 
religion and education. The church was no betler 
than “a mean barn:” and though a contract had 
been entered into as far back as 1642, for the erec- 





tion of a new edifice for public worship, the build- 


ing remained yet unfiaished, as if the country were | 


denuded of timber, and without a saw-mill. The 
means for extending the blessings of education were 
sill more shamefully neglected. Though a college 
had been founded in the neighboring colony of Mas- 
sachusetts some nine years preceding, we have not 
metany evidence that even a common primary school 
existed in any part of the New Netherlands, when 
Kieft retired from its government. 





(For the Northern Light.] 
THE HIDDEN FOUNT. 


BY JEFFERSON FRAZER, aged 16. 





In the Mammoth Cave, in Kentucky, are several beautiful 
and refreshing springs. One of these has received the epithet 
of ‘Dome Spring,’”’ from the circumstance of its flowing from 
the base of a rock in the form of a cone, about one hundred feet 
in height. 


There is a spring, in whose murmuring 
Not a sound of joy is heard, 

For it flows alone, ’neath the cavern stone, 
Like a bound and fettered bird. 


No verdure green, by its silver sheen, 
Is brought to the light and birth ; 
And no lily laves in its limpid waves, 

For it nourishes not the earth. 


And it ne’er doth know, in its darksome flow, 
The light of the warming sun, 

For, begirt around by the rocks and ground, 
In darkness it doth run. 


Oh! what would that stream, with its hidden beam, 
And its solitary ray, 

Give but to meet, on its course so fleet, 
The light of the brilliant day ? 


How would it rush, with a lively gush, 
To embrace that lovely light, 

That broke the gloom of its living tomb, 
And lit up its being’s night ! 


And the bubbles that ride on its fairy tide, 
Would dance with a vigor new ; 

And the liquid spray, that follows its way, 
Would glow with a brighter hue. 








* Alb. Rec. ii., 57, 107, 116, 124. 
t Alb. Rec. ii., 160, 190, 262, 269; vii., 28, 29, 33. 





t Ibid. iv., 1. § Ibid. vii., 300. 


And the ripples fair, in the summer air, 

And beneath the shrubbery shade, ° 
Would lighter flow, as they gave a glow 

To the flowers and the grassy glade. 


But it can not be! I may never see 
The light, and the flowery breath ; 

In the darkness of earth was its silent birth, 
And in darkness shall be its death! 


Its home is here, with its sound to cheer 
The gloom of this rock-bound cave, 

And to charm the ear of the wand’rer here, 
And to cool his brow with its wave. 


Our soul thus left, of its joy bereft, 
In Error’s cave confined, 

Must rest in gloom, till the hour shall come, 
That shall free the Immortal Mind. 





ORIGIN, PROGRESS AND PRESENT CONDITION OF THE 
COMMON SCHOOLS OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 





BY 8. 8. RANDALL. 





NO. II. 


It will be recollected, that the first legislative en- 
actment for the encouragement and support of com- 
mon schools in this State, took place in 1795, by 
which the sum of $50,000 was annually appropria- 
ted for five years to that purpose, and an equal amount 
directed to be annually raised upon the taxable inha- 
bitants of the several towns and counties. The en- 
tire population of the State at that period, was less 
than 500,000; so that this appropriation from the 
public treasury, waseven more liberal in proportion 
to the population, than the present fund, augmented 
and more than doubled as the latter is, by the reve- 
nue derived from the United States deposite fund. 
Under this organization, some 1500 school districts 
were established, in which about 6000 children were 
taught, prior to the expiration of the five years, du- 
ring which the appropriation wascontinued. Every 
effort, however, on the part of the friends of educa- 
tion, including the Executive, to procure a renewal 
of this grant, and a continuation of the existing or- 
ganization, failed; and although the subject was re 
peatedly and earnestly pressed upon the considera- 
tion of the legislature, no efficient action was had un- 
til the year 1817, when a board of commissioners 
was appointed by Gov. TomPpxkrns, in pursuance of 
an act of the legislature, to devise and report a sys- 
tem for the re-organization of the common schools. 
This board consisted of Jepep1anH Peck, of Ot- 
sego, Joun Murray, Jr., of Oneida, SAMUEL 
Russeuyi, RoGer Skinner, Jr., of Washington, 
and Ropert Macome, of New York. Onthe 14th 
of February, 1812, these gentlemen submitted to the 
legislature the result of their deliberations, accom- 
panied by an able report, from which the following 
are extracts: 

‘* Perhaps there never will be presented to the le- 
gislature, a subject of more importance than the esta- 
blishment of common schools. Tducation, as the 
means of improving the moral and intellectual facul- 
ties is, under all circumstances, a subject of the most 
imposing consideration. To rescue man from that 
state of degradation to which he is doomed, unless 
redeemed by education; to unfold bis physical, in- 
tellectual and moral powers; and to fit him for those 
high destinies which his Creator has prepared for 
him, cannot fail to excite the most ardent sensibility 
of the philosopher and philanthropist. A compari- 
son of the savage that roams throngh the forest, with 
the enlightened inhabitant of a civilized country, 
would be a brief, but impressive representation of 
the momentous importance of education. 

‘“It were an easy task for the commissioners to 
show, that in proportion, as every country has been 
enlightened by education, so has been its prosperity. 
Where the heads and hearts of men are generally 
cultivated and improved, virtue and wisdom must 
reign, and vice and ignorance must cease to prevail. 
Virtue and wisdom are the parents of private and 
public felicity; vice and ignorance of private and 
public misery. 


‘* If education be the cause of the advancementof | 
other nations, it must be apparent to the most super- | 
ficial observer of our peculiar political constitutions, | 
thatit is essential, not to our prosperity only, but to | 
Whatever | 


the very existence of our government. 
may be the effect of education on a despotic or mon- 
archical government, it is not absolutely indispensa- 
ble to the existence of either. Ina despotic gov- 
ernment, the people have no agency whatever, either 
in the formation or in the execution of the laws. 
They are the mere slaves of arbitrary authority, hold- 
ing their lives and property at the pleasure of uncon- 
trolled caprice. As the will of the ruleris the Su- 


preme law, fear, slavish fear, on the part of the gov- 
erned, is the principle of despotism. It will be per- 
ceived readily, that ignorance on the part of the peo- 
ple, can present no barrier to the administration of 
such a government; and much less can it endanger 
itsexistence. Ina monarchical government, the ope- 
ration of fixed laws is intended to supersede the ne- 
cessily of intelligence in the people. But in a goy- 
ernment like ours, where the people is the sovereign 
power; where the will of the people is the law of the 
land, which will is openly and directly expressed; 
and where every act of the government may justly - 
be called the act of the people, it is absolutely es- 
sential that that people be enlightened. They must 
possess both intelligence and virtue: intelligence to 
perceive what is right, and virtue to do whatis right. 
Our republic, therefore, may justly be said to be 
founded on the intelligence and virtue of the people. 
For this reason, it is with much propriety, that the 
enlightened Montesquieu has said, ‘in a republic 
the whole force of education is required.’ 

‘*The commissioners think it unnecessary to re- 
present in a stronger point of view, the importance 
and absolute necessity of education, as connected 
either with the cause of religion and morality, or 
with the prosperity and existence of our political in- 
stitutions. As the people must receive the advanta- 
ges of education, the inquiry naturally arises how 
this end is to be attained? ‘The expedient devised 
by the legislature, is the establishment of common 
schools, which being spread throughout the State 
and aided by its bounty, will bring improvement 
within the reach and power of the humblest citizen. 
This appears to be the best plan that can be devised 
to disseminate religion, morality and learning 
throughout a whole country. All other methods, 
heretofore adopted, are partial in their operation 
and circumscribed in their effects. Academies and 
universities, understood in contra-distinction to com- 
mon schools, cannot be considered as operating im- 
partially and indiscriminately, as regards the coun- 
try at large. ‘The advantages of the first are confin- 
ed to the particular districts in which they are esta- 
blished ; and the second, from causes apparent to 
every one, are devoted almost exclusively to the rich. 
In a free government, where political equality is es- 
tablished, and where the road to preferment is open 
to all, there is a natural stimulus to education; and 
accordingly, we find it generally resorted to, unless 
some great local impediments interfere. In popu- 
lous cities, and the parts of the country thickly set- 
tled, schools are generally established by individual 
exerlion. In these cases, the means of education 
are facilitated, as the expenses of schools are divi- 
ded among a great many. It isin the remote and 
thinly populated parts of the State, where the inhabi- 
tants are scattered over a large extent, that educa- 





tion stands greatly inneed of encouragement. The 
| people here, living far from each other, makes it diffi- 
cult so to establish schools, as to render them conve- 
| nient or accessible to all. Every family, therefore, 
must either educate its own children, or the children 
must forego the advantages of education. 

“« These inconveniences can be remedied best by 
the establishment of common schools, under the di- 
rection and patronage of the State. In these schools 
should be taught, at least, those branches of educa- 
tion which are indispensably necessary to every per- 
son in his intercourse with the world and to the per- 
formance of his duty as a useful citizen. Reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and the principles of morality, 
are essential to every person, however humble his 
situation in life. Without the first, it is impossible 
to receive those lessons of morality, which are in- 
culcated in the writings of the learned and pious; nor 
is if possible to become acquainted with our political 
constitutions and Jaws ; nor todecide those great po- 
litical questions, which ultimately are referred to the 
intelligence of the people. Writing and arithmetic 
are indispensable in the management of one’s pri- 
vate affairs, and to facilitate one’s commerce with 
the world. Morality and religion are the founda- 
tion of all that is truly great and good, and are con- 
sequently of primary importance. A person provi- 
ded with these acquisitions, is enabled to pass through 
the world respectably and successfully. If, howey- 
er, it be his intention to become acquainted with the 
higher branches of science, the academies and uni- 
versities established in different parts of the State, 
are opentohim. In this manner, education in all 
its stage, is offered to the citizens generally. 

‘‘In devising a plan for the organization and 
establishment of common schools, the commission- 
lers have proceeded with great care and delibera- 
ition. To frame a system which must directly aflect 
|every citizen in the State, and so to regulate it, as 

that it shall obviate individual and local discontent, 
and yet be generally beneficial, isa task, at once per- 
| plexing and arduous. To avoid the imputation of local 
| partiality, and to devise a plan, operating with equal 
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commissioners. 


probable source of intelligence. 
States, where common school systems are establish 


is the result of long and actual experience. The 
commissioners by closely examining the rise and pro- 
gress of those systems, have been able to obviate 
many imperfections, otherwise inseparable from the 
novelty of the establishment, and to discover the 


present condition. 


missioners, are briefly these: that the several towns 
in the State, be divided into school districts, by three 
commissioners, elected by the citizens qualified to 
vote for town officers: that three trustees be elect- 
ed in each district, to whom shall be confided the 
care and superintendence of the school to be estab- 
lished therein: that the interest of the school fund be 


cording to their respective population, as ascertain- 
ed by the successive census of the United States: 
that the proportions received by the respective towns 
be subdivided among the districts, into which such 
towns shall be divided, according to the number of 
children in each, between the ages of five and fifteen 
. years: that each town raise by taxannually as much 
money as it shall have received from the school 
fund: that the gross amount of moneys received from 
the State and raised by the towns, be appropriated 
exclusively to the payment of the wages of the teach- 
ers: and that the Whole system be placed under the 
superintendence of an officer appointed by the Coun- 
cil of Appointment.” 
* * ” * bd * 

** Let us suppose that the school fund were arriv- 
ed at that point, where by law it is to be divided. 
There will then be $50,000 of public money to be 
distributed among the schools; and as by the con- 
templated plan, a sum is to be raised annually by 
tax, equal to the interest of the school fund, the gross 
amount of moneys which the schools will receive 
will be $100,000. There are in this State, 45 coun- 
ties, comprising, exclusively of the cities, 449 towns. 
It will be very evident, therefore, that the propor- 
tion of each town must be necessarily small. As, 
however, the school districts are authorized to raise 
by tax, a sum sufficient to purchase a lot, on which 
the school house is to be built, to build the school 
house and keep the same in repair; and as the school 
moneys are devoted exclusively to the payment of 
the teachers wages, the sum, however small, which 
each district will be entitled to, will be from these 
considerations, so much the more efficacious. It 
will, however, be evident to the legislature, that the 
funds appropriated from the State for the support of 
the common school system, will, alone, be very in- 
adequate. And the commissioners are of opinion 
that the fund, in any stage of it, even when the resi- 
due of the unsold lands shall be converted into mo- 
ney, bearing an interest, never will be, alone, ade- 
quate to the maintenance of common schools; as the 
increase of the population will probably be in as 
great if not a greater ratio than that of the fund. 
But it is hardly to be imagined that the legislature 
intended that the State should suy port the whole ex- 
pense of so great an establishment. The object of 
the legislature, asunderstood by the commissioners, 
was to rouse the pnblic attention to the important 
subject of education, and by adopting a system of 
common schools, in the expense of which the State 
would largely participate, to bring instruction with- 
in the reach and means of the humblest citizen. And 
the commissioners have kept in view the further- 
ance of this object of the legislature: for by requir- 
ing each district to raise by tax a sum sufficient to 
build and repair a school house, and by allotting the 
school moneys solely to the payment of the teacher’s 
wages, they have, in a measure, supplied two of the 
most important sources of expense. Thus every in- 
ducement will be held out to the instruction of 
youth.”’ 

* +. * tod ” * 

** The legislature will perceive in the system con- 
tained in the bills submitted to their consideration, 
that the commissioners are deeply impressed with 
the importance of admitting, under the contempla- 
ted plan such teachers only as are duly qualified. 
The respectability of every school must necessarily 
depend on the character of the master. To entitle a 
teacher to assume the control of a school, he should 
be enlowed with the requisite literary qualifications, 
not only, but withan unimpeachable character. He 
should also be a man of patient and mild tempera- 
ment. ‘A preceptor,’ says Rousseau, ‘is invest- 
ed with the rights, and takes upon himself the obli- 


mildness and advantage, has been the object of the 
To effect this end, they have con- 
sulted the experience of others, and resorted to every | tion of a parent.’ 

From neighboring . 


ed by law, they have derived much important infor- | dren are sent to school; the length of the time they 
mation. This information is doubly valuable, as it | pass under the direction of the teachers ; when we 


means by which they have gradually risen to their 


‘* The outlines of the plan, suggested by the com-' 


divided among the different counties and towns, ac- 


an tells*us, ‘ that to the requisite literary and mor- 
| al endowments, he must add the benevolent disposi- 


‘* When we consider the tender age at which chil- 


| consider that their little minds are to be diverted 
| from their natural propensities to the artificial acqui- 
| sition of knowledge ; that they are to be prepared 
| for the reception of great, moral and religious truths 
—to be inspired with a loveof virtue and a detesta- 
tion of vice ; we shall forcibly perceive the absolute 
necessity of suitable ys serpy 2 on the part of the 
master. As ar impediment to bad men getting into 
the schools, as teachers, it is made the duty of the 
town inspectors strictly to inquire into the moral and 
literary qualifications of those who may be candi- 
dates for the place of teacher. And it is hoped that 
| this precaution, aided by that desire which general- 
| ly prevails, of employing good men only, will ren- 
| der it unnecessary to resort to any other measure. 
** The commissioners, at the same time that they 
| feel impressed with the importance of employing 

teachers of the character above described, cannot 
refrain from expressing their solicitude, as to the in- 
troduction of proper books into the contemplated 
schools. This is a subject so intimately connected 
with a good education, that it merits the serious con- 
sideration of all who are concerned in the establish- 
ment and management of schools. Much good is to 
| be derived from a judicious selection of books, cal- 
culated to enlighten the understanding, 1 ot only, but 
to improve the heart. And as it is of incalculable 
consequence to guard the young and tender mind 
from receiving fallacious impressions, the Commis- 
sioners cannot omit mentioning this subject as a part 
of the weighty trust reposed in them. Connected 
with the introduction of suitable books, the commis- 
sioners take the liberty of suggesting that some ob- 
servations and advice touching the reading of the 
BiB_e in the schools might be salutary. In order 
to render the sacred volume productive of the great- 
est advantage, it should be held in a very different 
light from that of a common school book. It should 
be regarded as a book intended for literary improve- 
ment, not merely, but as inculcating great and in- 
dispensable moral truths also. With these impres- 
sions, the commissioners are induced to recommend 
the practice introduced into the New York Free 
School, of having select chapters read at the open- 
ing of the school in the morning, and the like at the 
close in the afternoon. This is deemed the best 
mode of preserving the religious regard which is due 
to the sacred writings.” 

* . » 





* * *® 


‘*The commissioners cannot conclude this report 
without expressing once more their deep sense of the 
momentous subject committed to them. If we re- 
gard it as connected with the cause of religion and 
morality merely, its aspect is awfully solemn. But 
the other view of it already alluded to, is sufficent 
to excite the keenest solicitude in the legislative bo- 
dy. Itisa subject, let it be repeated, intimately 
connected with the permanent prosperity of our po- 
litical institutions. The American empire is found- 
ed on the virtue and intelligence of the people. But 
it were irrational to conceive that any form of gov- 
ernment can long exist without virtue in the people. 
Where the largest portion of a nation is vicious, the 
government must cease to exist, as it loses its func- 
tions. The laws cannot be executed, where every 
man has a personal interest in screening and protect- 
ing the profligate and abandoned. When these are 
unrestrained by the wholesome coercion of authori- 
ty, they give way to every species of excess and 
crime. One enormity brings on another, until the 
whole community becoming corrupt, bursts forth into 
some mighty change or sinks at once into annihila- 
tion. ‘Can it be,’ said WasninocrTon, < that 
Providence has not connected the permanent felici- 
ty of a nation with its virtue.” The experiment, 
at least, is recommended by every sentiment which 
ennobles human nature.’ 

‘© And the commissioners cannot but hope that 
that Being, who rules the universe in justice and in 
mercy—who rewards virtue and punishes vice— 
will most graciously deign to smile benignly on the 
humble efforts of a people, ina cause purely his own ; 
and that He will manifest this pleasure in the lasting 
prosperity of our country.” 

We cannot deem any apology necessary for the 
space occupied by these extracts from this admira- 
ble report: shadowing forth as it does the great fea- 
tures of that system of public instruction subsequent- 
ly adopted, and successfully carried into execution 
—and laying down in language at once eloquent and 
impressive, those fundamental principles upon which 


Taylor, a patriot, who came from England te this country 
in the last century, and was buried in ‘‘ the old Potters’ 
Field,” New-York. 








alone any system of popular education, in a repub- 





gations of both father and mother.’ And Quintili- 











lic like ours, must be based. We have room in the 





present number only to add that the leading features 
of the system proposed by the commissioners, were 
adopted and passed into a law by the legislature, 
during the session of 1812—with the exception of | 
leaving it discretionary withthe electors of the se. | 
veral towns after the first distribution of public mon. | 
ey, to receive their share and to raise an equal 
amount by tax, or to dispense alike with the burden 
and the benefits of the legal provisions, by vote at | 
their annual town meetings. 
On the organization of the system, Gipgeon Haw. | 
LEY, Exq., then of the county of Saratoga, was ap- 
pointed by the Council of Appointment, Superintend- 
ent of Common Schools. In our next number we 
shall follow the history of the administration of the | 
system, during the period of its supervision by this | 
able, faithful and devoted public officer. | 





{For the Northern Light.} 
THE OLD SERGEANT. 


{Translated from the French of Béranger.]} 





BY DR. E. B. 0O’CALLAGHAN. 





Beside the wheel at which his daughter spins, 

The war-worn sergeant cheers his’ helpless lot, 

And smiling, rocks his two grand-children—twins— 
With the hand crippled by the foeman’s shot. 
Quietly at the cottage threshold seated 

After his battles with his only friend, 

He says:—*‘‘ It is not all to be created; 

God grant ye, children, all a glorious end !” 


What hears he now? a trumpet shrilly sounding: 
He sees far off, a line of armed men— 

The blood again, thro’ his old frame flies bounding, 
The vet’ran war horse feels the spur again. 

‘* Alas!” he cries, after a mournful panse, 

‘ These flags I know not streaming in the wind—* 
Ah! if ye e’eravenge your country’s cause, 

God grant ye, children, all a glorious end. 


‘Who will again,” this hero asks, ‘‘ restore, 

At Jemappe Fleurus, or along the Rhine, 

Those peasants whom the old Republic bore, 

Who at her summons quick the Frontier line? 
Hungry and barefoot—deaf to weak alarms— 
Their steps to glory they spontaneous bend— 

The Rhine alone could stay our conqu’ring arms— 
God grant ye, children, all a glorious end 


‘* How brilliant our blue jackets, wore threadbare 

By vict’ry, glittered o’er the battle plains! 
Triumphant freedom with her grape-shot there, 
Mix’d shatter’d sceptres and vile broken chains. 

The nations made, by our great conqnests, queens, 
Forth, crowned with flow’rs, onr gallant soldiers send. 
Happy was he who died ’mid these gay scenes! 

@d grant ye, children, all a glorious end! 


** Too soon alas! grew so much virtue dim. H 
Our chiefs for titles quit the ranks, and now 
Their lips with powder yet all black and grim— 
They flatter tyrants and before them bow. 

Now with her armies, Freedom disappears— 
From throne to throne, they go their swords to lend— | 
Men measure by our glory now our tears— 
God grant ye, children, all a glorious end !” 


His daughter, as she spins, in a low tone, 
His grief to interrupt, then softly sings 
For him, those airs proserib’d which oft were known | 
In terror from their sleep to startle kings. 

Oh! may these songs,” he whisp’ring prays, ‘‘ awake 
In turn the people! ’tis time they should attend.’’ 
And to his sleeping grand-sons then he spake— 
“ God grant ye, children, beth a glorious end.” 


The following is a copy of a beautifal Epitaph on Mr. 


‘* Far froin his kindred, friends and native skies, 
Here, mould’ring in the dust, poor Taylor lies ; 
Firm was his mind, and franght with various lore, 
And his warm heart was never cold before. 

He lov’d his country, and that spot of earth, 

Which gave a Milton, Hampden, Bradshaw, birth; 
But when that country—dead to all but gain, as 
Bow’d her base neck, and hugged the oppressor’s chain, | 
Loathing the abject seene, he drooped and sigh’d— 
€ross’d the wild waves—and then untimely died.” 











* France, at this period, was overrun by foreign troops. 


———— 
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| {For the Northern Light.) 
SAG-HARBOR ZEB. 





BY A MAN WITHOUT A NAME. 





*¢ Some books are lies frae end to end, 

| And some great lies were never penn’d.”’ 
| . ao . * * + 

| ‘‘ But this which I am gaun to tell, 

Which ance upon a time befel, 

Is just as true ’s the Deil ’s in hell.” 


’Twas in one of the summer months of a year 
now long past, that, slowly recovering from a severe 
attack of fever, I was lying weary and languid on 
my cot, trying to unravel or analyze the myriads of 
phantasmagoria and ‘notions’? which had whirled 
through my brain during my past illness, and when 
defeated in these efforts, questioning my emaciated 
limbs if they should ever recover again their former 
strength or agility. ghia : 

In the midst of these reveries and misgivings, it 
was that my benevolent and worthy physician inter- 
rupted me by one of his friendly visits, intended to 
help me to while away a dull hour, rather than to 
prescribe for a remnant ofa patient. TI held out 
my wasted hand to welcome him, and whilst he 
had it. in his, I gave words to the musing which 
had but a moment before occupied me, and asked if 
he thought that I should ever again possess my form- 
er strength ? 

“ My art, my friend, can now dono more for you,” 
he replied, affectionately pressing my long spidery 
fingers. He saw that his answer caused pain. In 
my then frame of mind it was calculated to depress 
me still further. He hastened to dispel the gloom, 
and quickly added—‘‘ I would recommend you to 
remove to the sea side; for on constitutions such as 

ours, sea bathing produces invigorating and most 

envficial effects.”’ , 

The load was off my spirits. These few words in- 
fused new life into my blood, new vigor into my 
bones, and a few days saw me en route for Long- 
Island, the garden of New-York— 

“«____-That ancient Isle 
Against whose breast the everlasting surge 
Long travelling on, and ominous of wrath, 
Forever beats.”’ 

After a sujourn of a few weeks in one of the vil- 
lages on the south shore, I found my strength suffi- 
ciently recruited to enable me to extend my journey 
further east; and thus I wandered on from town to 
town, until I at length brought up at that famous 
“port of entry’—SaG-HaRrBoR. 

However unpoetical the nan.e of this stirring and 
wealthy locality may be, and however little of ro- 
mance may surround the appellation which its god- 
fathers and god-mothers bestowed upon it at the bap- 
tismal fount, Sag-Harbor and its neighborhood are not 
without assoCiations to interest to the traveller. Tothe 
northeast, in its immediate vicinity, lies Gardiner’s 
Island, the oldest English settlement in this State, 
having been originally planted in 1639. This island 
has long been familiar to every lover of romance. 
It was the resort of the famous ‘‘ Captain Kyd,”’ and 
here he concealed his ill-gotten treasures. 

Captain William Kidd was originally employed 
by the Earl of Bellamont, then Governor of the 
colony of New-York, in connection with other no- 
blemen, connected with the English government, to 
put down the piracies which were in those days 
committed by a band of lawless rovers sailing from 
the mouth of the Hudson-river. Finding the enter- 
prize not likely to be successful, or tempted by evil 
communication and bad example, Kidd turned pi- 
rate ‘* on his own hook,’’ and with the vessel which 
was armed by the government to check marauders, 
swept distant seas, and became one of the greatest 
scourges the Ocean ever knew. He returned in a 
few years with his booty, and ran into the capacious, 
but well sheltered bay on which Sag-Harbor is loca- 
ted. Anchoring near Gardiner’s Island, he there 
buried his treasure, consisting of gold dust, gold 

ars, gold and silver coins, bars of silver, precious 
stones and other valuable booty, and thence proceed- 
ed to Boston to play the ‘* mens conscia recti,’’ and to 
bribe his superiors into a silent connivance of his 
iNegal pursuits, but in this instance he reckoned 
Without his host. He was seized; sent to England 
'n chains; tried there for murder and piracy, and 
tanged. Around the spot where he concealed his 
ill-gotten riches, his restless spirit, it is said, still 
‘overs, watching lest more unholy hands than his 
Fain possession of the buried booty, and frightening 
rom their unhallowed work, those who seek for this 
hidden wealth at the very moment when they are 
Sout to grasp the long soucht treasure. 

i he celebrated patriot, SrePHEN SAYRE, Wasa 
native of this neighborhood ; and whoever is acquaint- 
ed With the incidents of our revolution, must be fa- 
Miliar with this staunch patriot. Having proceeded 











to England in 1775, he soon attained a high reputa- 
tion as a merchant, and eventually became High 
Sheriff of the city of London. But his advocacy of 
the rights of his native land, and his strong opposi- 
tion to the arbitrary measures of the British govern- 
ment, drew down uron him the displeasure of the 
oppressor, and a warrant was issued for his arrest on 
a charge of high treason. As an excuse to obtain 
an interview with him, the King’s messengers pre- 
tended thaé a forged draft for some amount had been 
issued by the bank of which Mr. Sayre was Presi- 
dent. On his appearance, they immediately scized 
and lodged him in the tower, where he remained a 
prisoner for some months. He was finally discharg- 
ed, the government having been unable to substan- 
tiate the charge against him, to wit: that he had ex- 
pressed an intention of seizing the King’s person as he 
went to the Parliament house, and Mr. Sayres was 
left to the chance of obtaining redress from a court 
of law in which he brought his action for false im- 
prisonment. 

During the revolutionary war, Sag-Harbor be- 
came the theatre of one of the most extraordinary 
achievements that was accomplished during that 
contest, and which has long been known by the 
name of ‘‘ Meigs’ Expedition.” Thetraitor Arnold, 
with the followers under his command, having burn- 
ed Ridgefield in Connecticut, a force of 234 men, 
in thirteen whale-boats was despatched, under the 
command of Lt. Col. Meigs to destroy inretaliation, 
a quantity of provisions which the British had col- 
lected at Sag-Harbor, and which were protected 
by several of their ships in the bay, and by a 
respectable garrison in the village. Having cross- 
ed the pesl, this gallant flotilia landed in May, 
1777, at Southold, L. I. The whale-boats were 
hence transported over land to Gardiner’s bay, 
where one hundred and thirty-men embarked, and 
having landed within about four miles of the village, 
marched with fixed bayonets into Sag-Harbor, and 
though sharply opposed, succeeded in entirely de- 
stroying twelve brigs and sloops, one of which was 
armed with twelve guns, and in burning a large 
quantity of forage, grain, liquor and Merchandcize. 
Six of the enemy were killed, and ninety taken 
prisoners, without the loss of a man onthe American 
side. This achievement drew forth an expression 
of marked thanks from Gen’l. Washington; and 
Congress voted a Sword to Col. Meigs as a token of 
their approbation of his gallant conduct. 

With these various recollections treasured in my 
mind, it was not, I confess, without some degree of 
interest, that I visited this famous emporium. But 
how changed since the times of the Pirates and the 
Patriots!’ Whale and sperm oils were the only arti- 
cles the people of Sag-Harbor took any interest in. 
Whalers and whaling voyages with all their inci- 
dents—the comparative success of the various ships 
—the shipwreck of some, the good fortune of others, 
were the themes of universal conversation, and ] 
should have returned home with every prepossession 
in my young mind disappointed, had not fortune 
thrown Zebulon Cramer in my way. Zebulon Cra- 
mer, whose respectable and high-sounding name 
over-familiarity, low people and little boys whittled 
down to ‘‘ Zeb;”? by which appellation, and no oth- 
er, he was now universally known. 

Zeb was the battered ‘hulk’? of an old sailor. 


Hull, that our hero first saw fight. He joined this 
ship on her arrival at Boston, alter her successful es- 
cape from half a dozen British men-of-war, by 
which she had been steadily chased for three days, 
without having permitted either of the enemy’s ves- 
sels to come within range of gun-shot; end, in a few 
weeks after he embarked, he was engaged in the 
celebrated action with the Gurriere, in which in less 
than an hour, 

* The flag that braved a thousand years 

The battle and the breeze,’’ 
was struck, for the first time, by a British Frigate 
to her equal in the American navy. 

War, however, could not last always, and after a 
multitude of adventures ‘‘ too numerous to mention,” 
peace brought our hero home, minus an eye. He 
had lost this organ in an engagement, whilst he was 
taking aim with a musket at a fellow who, he sus- 
pected, had a design on his life, but he consoled 
himself for his loss in a manner worthy of a philoso- 
pher: ‘‘’T'was fortunate,’’ he would say, ‘‘ that he 
had shut the other eye at the time, or probably he 
should have lost that one also!” 

Like all sailors, our friend Zeb was not long in 
spending whatever he had earned and saved during 
the war. With his money, disappeared also any 
welcome his old ‘‘ friends’’ entertained for him, 
and when he discovered that he was beginning to be, 
all at once, like a dog in a nine-pin alley, in every 
body’s way, he cursed the lubberly land-sharks, 
whose friendship disappeared with his shiners, and 
shipped himself as chief mate on board a whaler, 
then on the point of sailing to those regions ‘‘ where 
mighty billows roll, and loud tempests roar.’? 

** Well, then, d’ye see, we had our cargo com- 
pletely aboard,’’ said he to me one evening, whilst 
we were silling together at his door, ‘‘ every rope 
was in its place, and all things snug and taut to pro- 
ceed on our homeward bound voyage, when the wind 
veered round right ahead, and kept us cursing our 
stars, and blowin’ our fingers for as good as a week. 
It was as luck would have it, of a Sunday morning, 
just as the Captain’s watch got their grog, and 
the cook prepared breakfast, the wind died clean 
away. The little light there was—for you must 


the time going a voyage he does with you—he is 
scarcely well out of his hammock when he turns in 
again, the place is so infernally cold. Well, sir, as 
] was saying, the little light there was, was reflect- 
ed from the surface of as smooth a piece of water as 
you ever seen in your life; *twas as smooth asa dish 
o’ burgoo when ’tis cold, and the whales, and the 
porpusses, an’ the seals, an’ them ere sort of fry was 
sporting an’ leaping an’ tossing themselves thro’ an’ 
fro like mad; and there was the mermaids combing 
their beautiful locks, and washing their sweet faces, 
with an iceberg for a lookin’ glass, an’ caring no 
more for us lookin’ on ’em nor if we were one 0’ 
themselves. So the sea bein’ so inviting, up comes 
the ship’s Doctor to me, an’ says he to me, ‘ Mister 
Mate,’ says he, ‘what wid ye think of a cruize in 
the boat, for half an hour afore dinner, just to keep 
up a lark among them ere fellers that’s spluttering 
about a starn of us there, asif they had no compass,* 
just to let ’em have a taste of a harpoon, afore we 
hoist blue peter.’ ’Twas agreed to, and in the 
twinklin’ of a bobstay, four hands was in the boat 





He had trod the waves in every kind of craft—in 
‘long, low, piratical looking schooners,’’? whalers 
and men-of-war—and this so long that he at length 
settled down in the conviction that the ocean was 
man’s natural element, and that no place was so 
dangerous to live as on the land, especially in blowy 
weather, or a gale of wind. 

At the time we write he was beyond his fiftieth 
year. He was originally of the middle size, but a 
stoop he had latterly acquired made him look lower 
in stature than he originally had been. To add to 
the beauty of his appearance, he had but one eye, 
and was rather lobsided. He had moreover that 
roll in his gait peculiar to sailors, and was, in fine, as 
singular in his build as he was original in character. 

In his youth he had been reared, in conimon with 
all the striplings ‘‘ along shore,”’ in a hybrid sort of | 
way. Half fisherman, half farmer, he could use al- 
ternately, therefore, according as necessity required, 
a boat hook or a pitchfork ; could steer a smack or 





a harrow, and felt equally at ease ploughing the deep, 
or plouzhing a furrow. 

He had already obtained a character for enter-! 
prize and good seas.anship, among his fellows when 
the war broke out between Great Britain and these 
States, and our creeks and harbors swarmed with the 
armed vessels of the enemy. With no other object! 
in view. as far as we are aware, but to fulfill his des- 
tiny, Zeb embarked on board one of our frigates, | 
and threw himself wholly, body and soul, into the | 
contest for ‘‘ sailors’ rights.”? 

It was on board the Constitution, Commodore 


along with the Doctor, myself and the gardyvine, 
tow lines, harpoons, an’ all that ere sort of runnin’ 
gear, full rigged. 

**We pulled off lustily, an’ in less than no time 
ran aboard of a few young uns, an’ did their job. 
As ’twas for amusement, we did n’t take no more 
notis on ’em, but made for a chap that stud away to 
the nor’ard a couple o’ cable lengths He was a 
tremendous feller, an’ floating in the water, all co- 
vered with shell fish an’ sea-weed, he seemed like a 
vast sand bank at low water mark, for he cecupied 
with his huge carcass the whole o’ the bay in which 
he was lying. He was the greatest animal of a fish 
I ever laid my eyes on; an’ if ’twere not for his 
spouting and slashing, I could n’t believe my seven 
senses, but teke him for some unknown monster 
which they says was in these latitudes long afore 
ships were built or the mariner’s compass. 

**On nearing the enemy, I cried out to the mento 
‘back water,’ an’ ’mediately called a council o? 
war to determine whether we should advance to the 


attack, for I thought ’twas about as mad an expedi- 


tion as to cut out a Yankee frigate. But Dick, who 
manned the bow oar on the larboard quarter that day, 
after eyeing him for about a second, gave the quid in 
his cheek a lurch to leward, and spouting overboard 
as much juice as would sarve to float one o? them 


‘ere craft: 


*** Look ye, Mister Mate,’ says he, ‘1’ve been 


* “As if they were non compos,”? we presume our friend 
meant; but the reader will pardon the tar 


know in these latitudes the sun does not take half 
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with Decatur at Tripoli, and I be blow’d if I’se 
afeared of a fish!’ ‘Three hearty cheers was our 
only reply. Witha long pull, a strong pull, and a 
pull altogether we stood for the enemy; the deck 
cleared, and all ready for action, when just as the 
Doctor was preparing to pitch into him, the monster 
opened the chops of his channel, and afore we had 
finished our last cheer, sucked every blessed son of 
us—boat, boat’s crew, Doctor an’ all—down his long, 
etarnal throat !’’ 


«* Whew-w-w-w! my old fellow !”’ I exclaimed, 
staring tarry jacket full in the face; eyes, mouth 
and hands wide open, as if all were too small to 
swallow such a ‘‘big un” as this. But stare, whis- 
tle and astonishment were all disregarded; or, if no- 
ticed, were but pitied, as they seemed to furnish 
proof only of our consummate ignorance of the 
mysteries of the deep, and placing a fresh quid in 
his cheek, old Zeb thus resumed: 

‘* When a man ’s cast away, I always considers 
his first business is to find the latitude, longitude 
and bearings of his coast. But having now neither 
quadrant nor chronometer ’twas all head work we 
had to trust to. Having never bin in those parts 
afore, I tho’t ’twas bestto make all snug for fear of a 
squall, for *twas some’ut cloudy over head. So I 
heaved the lead and finding good soundings, though 
shallow water, I let go a small graplin, and ordered 
all hands a round of grog, for there were none 0’ 
yer temp’rance ’cieties up there, to keep up their 
courage, for I knew if our hearts fail’d ’twas all 
over with us.” 


** But how did you manage for light, under these 
circumstances ?”’ we interposed maliciously in order 
to throw a stumbling block in the old man’s way. 

* Light! Lor’ bless yer heart, what does a sailor 
want o’ light? If he be n’t able to find his way in 
the dark from the kelson to the maintop, without a 
lanthorn, he is no seaman—he is but a marine, as 
Jim Buntin’ used to say; I never could see the good 
o’ the sun ’cept for ’n observashun once in a while, 
an’ to save oil. 

° **Poor Jim Buntin’ ! 
D’ye never hear, sir, 0’ Jim? He was Captain o’ 
‘the raking Bet,’ as true a gun as was ever swob- 
bed, and he as honest amessmate as ever trod ’twixt 
siem and stern. He fell on board our own ship— 
*twas a glorious death! and as he lay mortally 
wounded on the deck, supported on his favorite, but 
now disabled ‘ Bet,’ ready to be drafted on another 
sarvis, his hammock to be sewed up, and the num- 
ber of his mess to be rubbed out, he beckoned the 
first Lieutenant, and whispered his dying request fee- 
bly into his ear. His glazed eye sparkled for a mo- 
ment, when he felt by the squeeze of his hand, that 
his dying wish would be remembered. 

~ ’Twas while we lay to, when the dog 
watch was set, that the word was past—all hands 
were pip’d. The sun was sinking, as it is now yon- 
der, into the sea, one vast globe of fire—the winds 
were hushed, and there was an univarsal silence 
over the waters and all around, for the work of death 
had long since ceased, and the slaughtered were 
consigned, messmate after messmate, to the deep; 
and not a corpse remained on deck but one—’twas 
poor Jim Buntin’s! They lashed him to his favor- 
ite well tried gun, and his arms around his ‘ raking 
Bet’—’twas his dying prayer—he was lowered, 
amid the tears of the crew, into his watery grave ! 

«* Bat avast snivelling ! we must all die; whether 
in commission or laid up in ordinary, ’tis all the 
same. The best ship’s timbers some day or other 
must part, and be condemned when they are no 
longer sea-worthy. So as I was saying— 

** Finding we were stuck hard and and fast in the 
bilboes, hatches battened and lights out, to keep up 
our hearls, we ’tarmined on a round of grog for all 
hands, and forthwith set toto look up the oe 
case, and passed it aft to the Doctor, for he was best 
used to sarving out a man’s allowance in the dark, 
and when he was down i’ the mouth. 

‘ T never liked a silent watch; so, to cheer up the 
spirits of the men till the grog came ’round, I was 
spinning a yarn about how I came to lose this ’ere 
eye, when—hold fast and belay !—the doctor clapt 
a half hitch round my clapper. The liquor case 
was forgot, an’ the MEDICINE CHEST was shipped 
jn its place ! 

‘‘ Misfortune, sir, took a dirty advantage of us; 
for d’ye see, you might as well run a man up the 
yard arm in them are days, as to stop his grog; and 
I was giving up all hopes of ever seein’ old Mon- 
tauk P’int agen, when Dick Hewson spoke up. 
Dick was a man of few words, so says he: 

‘“«< Mister Mate,’ says he, ‘ the foremast man has 
no right to the quarter deck, but that ’sall past now. 
Jack ’s Yood as the skipper. Our reck’ning ’s up, 


” cd 





and our articles quashed ; but, afore we go by the 
boord, if there ’s any vartue in that ’ere ’Pothecary’s 


stuff, I’m of opinyon ’twould be no harm to give 
this ’ere d—d lubberly monster a dose.”’ 

«**] have it!’ roared the Doctor, ‘haul in 
that graplin there. Hold on there, my men, I say !’ 

“Whilst he yet spoke he threw overboard the 
whole of his ’pothecary’s shop—pills, powders, bot- 
tlesan’ all. My eyes! but ’twas an awful dose! But 
more dreadful was the moment of thick breathing 
expectation which followed. We were drowning 
men. This was tne last spar left of the wreck to 
which we could cling for life; and if this dose did 
not move him, ’twas all over with us! 

** Presently, however, in the height of our agony 
the boat moved—gently! but she did move. Oh! 
but ’twas a powerful dose! Anon, she gave a lurch. 
* Hold on there, my hearties !’ was all l could say. I 
felt squeamish—’twas the first time in my life I was 
sea-sick—a plunge follow’d—the channel opened— 
a ray of light entered, and we shot through the nar- 
row gut into the open sea, with the loss merely of 
our hats, which stuck in the teeth of the fellow’s 
upper jaw, and in ten minutes we were on board. 
The whaler shortly after weighed anchor, up stick, 
and away once more were we on our return to the 
old wharf at Sac-Harspor.”’ 








(For the Northern Light.] 
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BY C. N. BEMENT. 





Never in the recollection of that antiquated 
personage, ‘‘ the oldest person living,’’ have we had 
such a tedious, unpleasant fall as the past; for the 
farmer it has been particularly unpropitious, as very 
few fair or working days have occurred; rain, sleet, 
snow and frost have prevailed, which much retarded 
field labor. Ever since the 15th of October, the 
weather has been remarkable for its fickleness. In 
the morning the sun would rise bright, with a clear 
atmosphere, and every appearance of a fair day, and 
then perhaps, in the course of an hour, clouds would 
gather, and either rain or snow would follow; and 
than again we would have a bland, mild atmosphere, 
a soft and gentle breeze from the south, when all of a 
sudden, the wind would whip round to the north or 
northwest, followed by an angry snow storm and 
severe frost. 

The weather, generally has been cold, wet and 
cheerless, and very unfavorable in respect the in- 
—- of root crops. Many fields of potatoes 
aave been abandoned as useless, not only on account 
of the saturated state of the soil, but on account of the 
the severe frost we experienced in the latter part of 
October and first part of November. There is ano- 
ther fact in Sows to potatoes in many sections of 
the country, which deserves particular notice. There 
has been great complaints made in regard to the sud- 
den decomposition of the potatoes after taking them 
from the soil. Heaps that have been covered in the 
field, in the usual way, were observed to be falling 
in, and on examination were found nearly rotten. 
And in some sections where they have fed the par- 
lially decayed potatoes to their hogs and cattle, ma- 
ny have died in consequence. No cause, as yet, 


has been discovered that we have heard of, for this | 


extraordinary effect, either as regards the decay of 
the potatoes or their poisonous qualities. 

We observed in a former report that the potato 
crop would fall short of an average, we now think 
that, taking all parts of the country together, not 
one half of the usual crop will be secured. Even 
Maine, the great potato growing state, it is said, 
will fall far short of their usual crop; and we advise 
our friends in the city to be cautious of whom they 
purchase; for although they may appear sound and 
fine, we have heard of instances where in the course 
of a few days after putting them into the cellar they 
have rotted. 2 

The prevailing winds have been north and north- 
wesierly, eight lave from the N., seven from the N. 
W., five S., two S. W., one E., and one W. From 
the 25th, the date of my last report, to the 31st of 
October, the wind was north with the exception of 
one day, the 30th, when it was south. We have had 
five storms of rain and three of snow. 

We have looked in vain for the Indian summer, so 
peculiar to the American climate, which forms one of 
the most beautiful characteristics of autumn. It is 
for naturalists to say whence and why it comes, and 
how it receives those qualities which distinguish it 
as a particular season. Of one thing, however, we 
are Certain, and that is, we have not experienced an 
Indian summer this season. 

Thursday, October 26th. Wind north, clouds high 
and fleecy, sun out fair and bright—a pleasant day. 

27th, wind north, frost, hail until p. m. when it 
turned to rain, which froze as it fell, loading the 
trees until the branches assumed a drooping position. 





28th, wind north, severe frost—trees enveloped 











with ice, giving them a magnificent appearance, 


brilliancy, but soon disappeared as the temperature 
raised. The sun made several attempts to come 
out, and on the whole we had a pleasant day. 


29th, wind north, some frost, cold, damp, and 


hazy ; at noon the clouds and hazy atmosphere clear. 
ed off, and the sun made fts appearance once more, 
but was of short duration, as a dark, smoky atmos. 


phere obscured it during the remainder of the day, | 


30th, wind south, slight frost, morning hazy, by 


cleared off before noon, and the sun out clear; in p, | 


m. wind changed to southwest, and then to north and 
dark clouds covered the horizon. 


sparkling in the sun like diamonds of the greatest | 






































31st, wind north, quite a severe frost, ice half an _ 


inch thick—a clear, blue sky, not a cloud to be seen, | 


sun out bright and warm, pleasant day. 


NOVEMBER. 

Ist, wind north, a severe frost, a clear sky and 
perfectly calm, sun rose fair and bright, with a prog. 
pect fora fairday. How fickle and changeable! 


Hardly had we finished penning the above, than it | 


clouded over and shut out the light of the sun Ip 
p.m. wind changed to south, quite fresh, but cold, 
raw, dark, gloomy and unpleasant. At night the 
temperature raised and it rained during the night, 


2d, wind north, rain continued, though moderate, | 
until 9 o’clock, when the sun made his appearance — 


with a moderate temperature. 

3d, wind north, high and blustering, parying from 
northwest to north; a clear sky; sun out bright and 
pleasant. 


4th, wind west of north; severe frost; calm; a | 


clear, blue sky and a brilliant sun; thawed very lit- 
tle; ice remained firm during the day. 


5th, wind northwest; severe frost; dark and hazy; | 


sun out occasionally ; but cold and cheerless ; ground 
frozen sufficiently hard to bear a horse. 


6th, wind north; very severe frost; some clouds | 


skirting the horizon; sun out, fair and pleasant; a 
a gradual depression of the barometer for the last 
three days. 

7th, wind northeast; hazy over head and a further 
depression of the barometer. Weather moderated 
some, und in p. m. it commenced snowing and cun- 
tinued, though moderately, in the night, covering the 
earth about one inch deep, giving quite a wintry as- 
pect. 

8th, wind north; cloudy; ground still covered with 
snow; cold; sunshine and snow squalls alternately 
during the day. 

9th, wind north; cold; clear over head; some 
clouds hanging low in the east; a clear sun and plea- 
sant day. 

10th, wind west; cold and cloudy; snowed until 
noon, when it cleared off. 

11th, wind southwest; mild and cloudy in morn- 
ing; commenced raining in p. m. and continued un- 
til night. 

12th, cloudy an! a cold blustering north wind. 

13th, wind northwest; cold; cloudy; raw and un- 
pleasant. 

i4th, wind north; clear and cold. 

15th, clear and cold, with a northwest wind. At 
noon wind changed to southeast, and it softened 
some. 

16th, morning, wind south and rain; cleared off 
at 9 o’clock. 

17th, morning moderate and a thick fog, which 
lifted about noon, and brightened up some, at night 
the fog came on again, and it commenced rainin 
moderately, with a brisk south wind and continue 
untila late hour. Roads very nauddy, and much 
broken up. 

18th, south wind in the morning, clouds break- 
ing away, weather moderate, sun out occasionally. 
In p. m. wind changed to northwest and the tempe- 
rature fell some, at night wind changed and it cloud- 
ed over. 

19th, morning pleasant, wind northwest, sun clear, 
but it soon clouded over. In p. m. wind raised and 
cold increased. 

20th, morning cold and clear, no frost, sun out 
bright, with a bland atmosphere and a delight{ul 
day. The stars were uncommonly brilliant in the 
evening. 

Qist, wind southwest, commenced raining in the 
night and continued slowly through the day. | 

22d, wind northwest; moderate; some rain in the 
night, cleared off at 9 o’clock, sun out occasionally 
—clouded over at night and wind raised. } 

In consequence of the immense quantity of rain 
which has fallen, and the snow and_ frost, the roa 
have been much more cut up than usual at this se@ 
son; but notwithstanding the bad state of roads large 
quantities of produce has found its way to our mar 
ket. We are pleased to notice that the slaughtering 
of cattle and packing of beef for the English mat 
ket, has been carried on very extensively. It has 
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——— 
heen remarked that more and much better cattle 
jave been driven to market the present fall than 
| yeretofore. Large numbers of hogs have passed 
| rough the city for the Boston market, some esti- 
| pate them at thirty thousand. On the whole, the 
ts of the farmer seem to be brightening, and 
the promise of better times ahead. 
hree Hills Farm, Nov. 23d, 1843. 





SINGULAR IMPOSITION ON BLACKWOOD. 





i 
1 
A curious, but unjustifiable hoax has recently been 
practiced, a Dublin paper states, onthe editor of this 
| popular Magazine. The number for October, con- 
| tains a tale entitled ‘‘ The Royal Salute’””—which is 
considered the crack story for the month. But it 
pow turns out that this story is not original. It is 
| stated to have been published in The Gem, for 1832, 
| under the title of “‘ The disappointed Politician,” 
and again in a Scotch compilation called the Repub- 

lic of Letters. This oversight in the Queen of pe- 
piodicals will take its readers by surprise. 





[For the Northern Light.] 


| 
| 
| 
FRIENDS. 





| (Selected for the Northern Light, from the writings of the late 
| . Cicero LoverinGs.) 





| 
| amid the throng—the worldly throng— 
Encircling us with smiles and bows ; 
And all who join our hand or song, 

And proffer friendship, fraught with vows,— 
The heart shall seek in vain for one 
To cheer it in its trial hour, 
When veiled is life’s uncertain sun, 

By the storm-clouds that chance to lower. 





| For who can say, the tongue of fire, 

The burning eye, the glowing cheek,— 

| That Love inspires—or should inspire— 

The language of the heart shall speak ? 
Andif they do,—that Time or Fate 

| Shall never make that language cold, 
And quench the fire, or soon or late, 

| That seems undying warmth to hold. 

| 

| 


But in Life’s desert hills and caves, 
Where the world’s laugh may never come— 
Or on the lonely ocean waves,— 
There let the Spirit seek its home : 
There let the heart its treasures bring, 
And when from heaven the tempest bends, 
To rugged rocks and wild weeds cling:— 
’Twere better than to earthly friends. 





(Selected for the Northern Light.) 
THE GOLDEN EAGLE 


Leaps the van of our birds of prey—and there she 
sits in her usual carriage when in a state of rest. Her 
hunger and her thirst have been appeased—her wings 
are folded up in a dignified tranquillity—her talons 
prasping a leafless branch, are almost hidden by the 
eathers of her breast—her sleepless eye has lost 
something of its ferocity—and the royal bird is al- 
most serene in her solitary state on the cliff. The 
gorcock unalarmed crows among the moors and 
mosses—the blackbird whistles in the birkin shaw— 
and the coney erects his ears at the mouth of his 
burrow, and whisks away frolicsome ainong the 
Whins or heather. 

There is no index to the hour—neither light nor 
sha‘low—no cloud. But from the composed aspect 
of the bird, we may suppose it to be the hush 4 
evening after a day of successful foray by land and | 
sea. ‘The imps in the eyrie have been fed, and their | 
hungry cry will not be heard till the dawn. The mo- 
ther has there taken up her watchful rest, till in dark- 
ness she may glide up to her brood, and the sire is 
somewhere sitting within view among the rocks,—a 
| Sentinel whose eye, and ear, and nostril are true, in 

exquisite fineness of sense, to their trust, and on 

Whom rarely, and as if by miracle, can steal the 

adventurous shepherd or huntsman, to wreak ven- 

grance with his rifle on the spoiler of the sheep- 
_ Walk and forest chase. 
Yet sometimes it chanceth that the yellow lustre 














of her keen, wild, fierce eye is veiled, even in day- 
light, by the film of sleep. Perhaps sickness ha, | 











been at the heart.of ihe dejected bird, or fever wastee 
her wing. The sun may have smitten her, or the storm 
driven her against a rock. Then huager and thirst, 
—which jin pride of plumage she scorned, and which 
only made her fiercer on the edge of her unfed eyrie, 
as she whetted her beak on the flint-stone, and clutch- 
ed the strong heather-stalks in her talons, as if she 
were anticipating prey,—quell her courage, and in 
famine she eyes afar off the fowls she is unable to 
pursue, and with one stroke strike to earth. Her 
flight is heavier and heavier each succeeding day— 
she ventures not to cross the great glens, with or 
without lochs—but flaps her way from rock to rock 
on the same mountain-side—and finally drawn by 
her weakness into gradual de.cent, she is discovered 
by gray dawn far below the region of snow, assailed 
and insulted by the meanest carrion, and a bullet 
whizzing through her heart, down she toppels, and 
soon as she is despatched by blows from the rifle-butt, 
the shepherd stretches out his foe’s carcase on the 
sward, eight feet from wing to wing. 

But, lo! the character of the Golden Eagle, when 
sh» has pounced, and is exulting over her prey! 
With her head drawn back between the crescent of 
ber uplifted wings, which she will not fold till that 
prey be devoured, eye glaring cruel joy, neck-plu- 
mage bristling, tail-feathers fan-spread, and talons 
driven through the victim’s entrails and heart, there 
she is new-alighted on the ledge of a precipice, and 
fancy hears her yell and its echo. Beak and talons, 
all her life-long, have had a stain of blood, for the 
muerdress observes no Sabbath, and seldom dips 
them in loch or sea, except when dashing down 
suddenly among the terrified water-fowl from her 
watch-tower in the sky. The week-old fawn had 
left the doe’s side but for a momentary race along 
the edge of the coppice,—a rustle and a shadow, 
and the burden is borne off to the cliffs of Bene- 
vis! In an instant the small animal is dead after a 
short exultation—torn into pieces—and by eagles 
and eaglets devoured, its disgorged bones mingle 
with those of many other creatures, encumbering 
the eyrie, and strewed around it over the bloody plat- 
form on which the young demons crawl forth to en- 
joy the sunshine. 

O for the Life of an Eagle written by himself! It 
would outsell the Confessions of an English Opium- 
Eater; and how would it confound the critics of 
the Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews! No editor 
but North could do justice to it in a leading article. 
Proudly would he, or she, write of birth and parent- 
age. On the rock of ages he first opened his eyes 
to the sun, in noble instinct affronting and outstaring 
the light. The great glen of Scotland—hath it not 
been the inheritance of his ancestors for many thou- 
sand years? No polluting mixture of ignoble blood, 
from intermarriages of necessity, with kite, buzzard, 
hawk or falcon. No, the golden eagles of Glen- 
Falloch, surnamed the sun-starers, have formed al- 
liances with the golden eagles of Cruachan, Ben- 
lawers, Shehallion, and Mar-Forest,—the lightning- 
glints, the flood-fallers, the storm-wheelers,the cloud- 
cleavers, ever since the flood. The education of the 
autobiographer had not been intrusted to a private 
tutor. Parental eyes, beaks, and talons, provided 
sustenance for his infant frame; and in that 20 
cious eyrie, year after year repaired by dry branches 
from the desert, paternal advice was yelled into him, 
meet for the expansion of his instinct as wide and 
wonderful as reason of earth-crawling man. What 
a noble naturalist did he, in a single session at the 
College of the Cliff, become! Of the customs, and 
habits, and haunts, of all inferior creatures, he speedi- 
ly made himself master—those included, of man. 
Nor was his knowledge confined to theory, but re- 
duced to daily practice. He kept himself in con- 
stant training—taking a flight of a hundred miles 
before breakfast—paying a forenoon visit to the far- 
therest of the Hebride Isles, and returning to dinner 
in Glencoe. In one day he has flown to Norway on 
a visit to his uncle by the mother’s side, and return- 
ed the next to comfort his paternal uncle, lying sick 
atthe Head of Dee. He soon learned to despise 
himself for once having yelled for food, when food 
was none; and to sit or sail, on rock or through eith- 
er, athirst and an hungered, but mute. The virtues 
of patience, endurance and fortitude, have become 
with him, in strict accordance with the Aristotelian 
moral philosophy—habits. A Peripatetic philoso- 
pher he could hardly be called—properly speaking, 
he belongs to the Solar School—an airy sect, who 
take very high ground, indulge in lofty flights, and 
are often lost in the clouds. Now and then a light 
chapter might be introduced, when he or other youn- 
kers of the blood royal took a game at high-jinks, 
or tourneyed in air-lists, the champions on opposite 
sides flying the Perthshire and Argyleshire moun- 
tains, and encountering with a clash in the azure 
common, six thousand feet high ! But the fever o1 


love burned in his blood, and flying to the mountains 








of another continent, in obedience to the yell of an 
old oral tradition, he wooed and won his virgin-bride 
—a monstrous beauty, wider-winged than himself, 
to kill or caress, and bearing the proof of her noble 
nativity in that radient iris that belongs in perfec- 
tion of fierceness but to the sun-starers, and in them 
is found, unimpaired by cloudiest clime, over the 
uttermost parts of the earth. The bridegroom and 
his bride, during the honeymoon, slept on the na- 
ked rock—till they had built their eyrie beneath its 
cliff-canopy on the mountain brow, When the bride 
was, ‘‘ as eagles wish to be who love their lords,””— 
devoted unto her was the bridegroom, even as the 
cushat murmuring to his brooding mate in the cen- 
tral pine-grove of a forest. Tenderly did he drop 
from his talons, close beside her beak, the delicate 
spring-lamb, or the too early leveret, owing to the 
hurried and imprudent marriage of its parents before 
March, buried ina living tombere April’s initial 
day. ‘Through all the glens, Albin! hadst thou 
reason to mourn, at the bursting of the shells that 
queen-bird had been cherishing beneath her bosom! 
Aloft in heaven wheeled the royal pair, from the 
rising to the setting sun. Among the bright bloom- 
ing heather they espied the tartan’d shepherd, or 
hunter creeping like a lizard, and from behind the 
vain shadow of a rock, watching with a rifle the 
flight he would fain see shorn of its beams. The 
flocks were thinned—and the bleating of the deso- 
late dams among the fleecy people heard from many 
a brae. Poison was strewn over the glens for their 
destruction, but the eagle, like the lion, preys not 
on carcasses: and the shepherd dogs howled in 
agony over the carrion in which they devoured 
death. Ha! was not that a day of triumph to the 
sun-starers of Cruachan, when a sky-hunting in cou- 
ples, far down on the green-sward before the ruin- 
ed gateway of Kilchurn Castle, they saw, left all 
to himself in the sunshine, the infant-heir of the 
Campbell of Braadalbane, the child of the Lord of 
Glenorchy and all its streams! Four talons in an 
instant were in his heart. Too late were the out- 
cries from all the turrets, for ere the castle-cates 
were flung open, the golden head of the noble ‘babe 
was lying in gore, in the eyrie on the iron ram- 
parts of Glenco—his blue eyes dug out—his rosy 
cheeks torn—and his brains dropping from beaks 
that revelled yelling within the skull!—Such are a 
few hints for ‘‘ Some Passages in the Life the Gold- 
en Eagle, written by Himself,’’—in one volume 
crown octavo—-Blackwood, Edinburgh—-Cadell, 
London. 

O heavens and earth—forests and barn-yards ! 
what a difference with a distinction between a Gold- 
en Eagle and a Green Goose! There, all neck and 
botiom, splayed-footed, and hissing in miserable 
imitation of a serpent, lolling from side to side, up 
and down like an ill-trimmed punt, the downy gos- 
ling waddles through the green mire, and imagin- 
ing that King George the Fourth is meditating mis- 
chief against him, cackles angrily and plunges into 
the pond. No swan that ‘‘ on still St. Mary’s lake 
floats double, swan and shadow,’’ so proud as he! 
He prides himself on being a gander, and never for- 
gets the lesson instilled into him by his parents soon 
ashe chips the shell in the nest among the nettles, 
that his ancestors saved the Roman Capitol. In pro- 
cess of time, in company with swine, he grazes on 
the common and insults the Egyptians in their roving 
camp. Then comes the season of plucking-—and 
this very pen bears testimony to his tortures. Out 
into the houseless winter is he driven—and, if he 
escapes being frozen into a lump of fat ice, he is 
crammed till his liver swelled into a four-pounder— 
his cerebellum is cut by the cruel knife of a phre- 
nological cook, and bis remains buried with a cere- 
ment of apple sauce in the paunches of apoplectic 
aldermen, eating against each other at a civic feast! 
Such are a few hints for “ Some Passages in the Life 
of a Green Goose,” written by himself—in foolscap 
octavo—published by Hunt and Clarke, Cockaigne, 
and sold by all the booksellers in town and country. 

O beautiful and beloved Highland parish! in what 
district of the west I shall not say—for the wild pas- 
sions of my youth, so charged with bliss and bale, 
have rendered thy name a sound that my soul hears 
at all times, even when silent and unpronounced— O 
beantiful and beloved Highland parish ! in whose 
dashing glens my beating heart first felt the awe of 
solitude, and learned to commune (alas! to what 
purpose?) with the tumult of its own thoughts! The 
circuit of thy skies, when they were blue, ‘‘ so dark- 
ly, deeply, beautifully blue,’’ was indeed a glorious 
arena spread over the mountain-tops for the combats 
of the great birds of prey! One wild cry or ano- 
ther was in the lift,—of the hawk, or the glead, or 
the raven, or the eagle,—or when those fiends slept, 
of the peaceful heron, and sea-bird by wandering 
boys pursued in its easy flight, till the snow- 
white child of ocean wavered away far inland, as if 
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in search of stead fast happiness unknown en the 
restless waves! Seldom did the eagle stoop to the 
challenge of the inferior fowl; but when he did, it 
was like a mailed knight, treading down unknown 
men in battle. The hawks, and the gleads, and the 
ravens, and the carrion-crows, and the hooded-crows, 
and the rooks, and the magpies, and all the rest of 
the rural militia, forgetting their own feuds, some- 
times came sallying from all quarters, with even a 
few facetious jack-daws from the old castle, to show 
fight with the monarch of the air. Amidst that mul- 
titude of wings winnowing the wind, was heard the 
sough and the whizz of those mighty vans, as the roy- 
al bird, himself an army, performed his majestic 
evolutions with all the calm confidence of a master 
in the art of aerial war, now soaring half-a thousand 
feet perpendicularly, and now suddenly plumb-down 
into the rear of the croaking, cawing, and chatter- 
ing battalions, cutting off their retreat to the earth. 
Then the route became general, the wounded and 
missing, however, far outnumbering the dead. Keep 
ing possession of the field of battle, hung the eagle 
for a short while motionless—till with one fierce yell 
of triumph, he seemed to seek the sun, and disap- 
year like a speck in the light, surveying half of Scot- 
find at a glance, and a thousand of her isles. 

Some people have a trick of describing incidents 
as having happened within their own observation, 
when, in fact, they were at the time lying asleep in 
bed, and disturbing the whole house with the snore 
of their dormitory. Such is too often the character 
of the eye-witnesses of the present age. Now, I 
would not claim personal acquaintance with an inci- 
dent I had not seen—not for fifty guineas per sheet; 
and, therefore, I warn the reader not to believe the 
following little story about an eagle and child (by 
the way, that isthe Derby crest, and a favorite sign 
of inns in the north of England, ) on the alleged au- 
thority of the writer of this article. ‘I tell the tale 
as ’twas told to me,” by the schoolmaster of the 
parish alluded to above, and if the incident never oc- 
curred, then must he have been one of the greatest 
and most gratuitous of liars that ever taught the 

oung idea how to shoot. For my single self, I am 
by nature credulous. Many extraordinary things 
happen in this life, and though “ seeing is believ- 
ing,’’ so likewise ‘‘ believing is seeing,’ as every 
one must allow who reads the following pages of 
this Magazine. 

Almost all the people in the parish were leading 
in their meadow-hay (there were not in all its ten 
miles square twenty acres of rye-grass) on the same 
day of midsummer, so drying was the sunshine and 
the wind,—and huge heaped-up wains, that almost 
hid from view the horses that drew them along the 
sward, beginning to get green with secend growth, 
were moving in all directions towards the snug farm- 
yards. Never had the parish seemed before so popu- 
lous. Jocund was the balmy air with laughter, 
whistle and sone. But the tree-gnomons threw the 
shadow of ‘one o’clock”’ on the green dial-face of 
the earth—the horses were unyuoked, and took in- 
stantly to grazing—groups of men, women, lads, 
lasses, and children, collected un .er grove, and bush, 
and hedgerow—graces pronounced, some of them 
rather too tedious in presence of the mantiing milk- 
cans, bullion-bars of butter, and crackling cakes; 
and the great Being who gave them that day their 
daily bread, looked down from his eternal throne, 
well-pleased with the piety of his thankful creatures, 

The great Golden Eagle, the pride and the pest of 
the parish, stooped down, and away with something in 
ilstalons. One single sudden shriek—and then shouts 
aad outcries as if a church spire had tumbled down 
on a convregation at sacrament! ‘* Hannah La- 
mond’s bairn! Hannah Lamond’s bairn!?? was the 
loud fast spreading cry. ‘*The eagle’s ta’en aff 
Hannah Lamond’s bairn!” and many hundred feet 
were in another instant hurrying towards the moun- 
tain. Two miles of hill, and dale, and copse, and 
shingle, and many intersecting brooks lay between; 
but in an incredibly short time, the foot of the moun- 
tain was alive with people. The eyrie was well 
known, and both old birds were visible on the rock- 
ledge. But who shall scale that dizzy cliff, which 
Mark Steuart the sailor, who had been at the storm- 
ing of many a fort, attempted in vain? All kept 
gazing, weeping, wringing of hands in vain, rooted 
to the ground, or running back and forwards, like so 
many ants essaying their new wing in discomfiture. 
‘© What’s the use—what’s the use 0’ ony puir human 
means? We have no power but in prayer!”’ and 
many knelt down—fathers and mothers thinking of 
their own babies—as if they would force the deaf 
heavens to hear! 

Eannah Lamond had all this while been sitting 
ona rock, with a face perfectly white, and eyes like 
those of a mad person, fixed on the eyrie. Nobody 
had noticed her; for strong as all sympathies with 


were now swallowed up in the agony of eyesight. 
**Only last Sabbath was my sweet wee wean bap- 
tized in the name o’ the Father, and the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost!’ and on uttering these words, she flew 
off through the brakes and over the huge stones, up— 
up—up—faster than ever huntsman ran in to the 
death,—fearless as a goat playing among the preci- 
pices. Noone doubted, no one could doubt, that 
she would soon be dashed to pieces. But have not 
people who walk in their sleep, obedient to the mys- 
terious guidance of dreams, clomb the walls of old 
ruins, and found footing, even in decrepitude, along 
the edge of unguarded battlements, and down dila- 
pidated stair-cases, deep as draw-wells, or coal-pits, 
and returned with open, fixed and unseeing eyes, 
unharmed to their beds, at midnight? It is all the 
work of the soul, to whom the body is a slave; and 
shall not the agony of a mother’s passion—who sees 
her baby whose warm mouth had just left her breast, 
hurried off by a demon to a hideous death—bear her 
limbs aloft wherever there is dust to dust, till she 
reach that devouring den, and fiercer and more fu- 
rious far, in the passion of love, than any bird of 
prey that ever bathed its beak in blood, throttle the 
fiends that with their heavy wings would fain flap 
her down the cliffs, and hold up her child in deliver- 
ance before the eye of ihe all-seeing God! 

No stop—no stay,—-she knew not that she drew 
her becath. Beneath her feet Providence fastened 
every loose stone, and to her hands strengthened 
every root. How was she ever to descend? ‘That 
fear, then, but once crossed her heart, as up—up— 
up—to the little image made of her own flesh and 
blood. ‘* The God who holds me now from perish- 
ing—will not the same God save me when my child 
is on my bosom?”? Down came the fierce rushing 
of the eagles’ wings—each savage bird dashing close 
to her head, so that she saw the yellow of their wrath- 
ful eyes. All at once they quailed, and were cowed. 
Yelling they flew off to the stump of an ash jutting 
out off a cliff, a thousand feet above the cataract, 
and the Christian mother falling across the eyrie, in 
the midst of bones and blood, clasped her child— 
dead—dead—dead—no doubt—but unmangled and 
untorn, and swaddled up just as it was when she laid 
it down asleep among the fresh hay in a nook of the 
harvest field. Oh! what pang of perfect blessedness 
transfixed her heart from that faint feeble cry,—* It 
lives—it lives—it lives!’’ and baring her bosom, 
with loud laughter, and eyes dry as stones, she felt 
the lips of the unconscious innocence once more 
murmuring at the fount of life and love! ‘* O thou 
great and thou dreadful God! whither hast thou 
brought me—one of the most sinful of thy creatures? | 
Oh! save my soul, lest it perish, even for thy own| 
name’s sake! Oh thou, who diedst to save sinners, 
have mercy upon me!” Cliffs, chasms, blocks of 
stone, and the skeletons of old trees—-far—far down 
—and dwindled into specks, a thousand creatures 
of her own kind, stationary, or running to and fro! 
Was that the sound of the waterfall, or the faint roar 
of voices? Is that her native strath?—and that tuft of 
trees, does it contain the hut in which stands the cra- 
dle of her child? Never more shall it be rocked by 
her foot! Here must she die—and when her breast | 
is exhausted, her baby too! And those horrid beaks, 
and eyes, and talons, and wings, will return, and 
her child will be devoured at last, even within the 
dead bosom that can protect it no more. 

Where all this while was Mark Steuart the sailor? 
Half-way up the cliffs. But his eye had got dim, 
and his head dizzy, and his heart sick—and he who 
had so often reefed the topgallant sail, when at mid- 
night the coming of the gale was heard afar, covered 
his face with his hands, and dared look no longer 
on the swimming heights, ‘‘ And who will take care 
of my poor bedridden mother,” thought Hannah, 
whose soul, through the exhaustion of so many pas- 
siuns, could no more retain in its grasp that hope 
which it had clutched in despair. A voice whisper- 
ed, “ God.’? She looked around expecting to see 
an angel—but nothing moved except a rotten branch, 
that, under its own weight, broke off from the crum- 
bling rock. Her eye—by some secret sympathy 
of her soul with the inanimate object—watched its 
fall; and it seemed to stop, not far off, on a small 
platform. Her child was bound within her bosom— 
she remembered not how or when—but it was safe— 
and scarcely daring to open her eyes, she slid down 
the shelving rocks, and found herself on a small 
piece of firm root-bound soil, with the tops of bushes 
appearing below. With fingers suddenly strengthen- 
ed into the power of iron, she swung hérself down 
by briar, and broom, and heather, and dwarf-birch. 
There, a loosened stone leapt over a ledge and no 
sound was heard, so profound was its fall. There, 
the shingle rattled down the screes, and she hesitated 
not to follow. Her feet bounded against the huge 
stone that stopped them, but she felt no pain. Her 





her had been at the swoop of the eagle, they 





body was callous as the cliff. Steep as the wall of a 


house was now the side of the precipice. But it was 
matted with ivy centuries old—long ago dead, and 
without a single green Jeaf—but with thousands of 
arm-thick stems petrified into the rock, and covered 
it as with a trellis. She bound her baby to her neck 

~and with hands and feet clung to that fearful lad. 
der. Turning round her head and looking down, 
lo! the whole population of the parish—so great was 
the multitude, on their knees! and, hush, the voice 
of psalms! a hymn breathing the spirit of one united 
prayer! Sad and solemn was the strain—but nothing 
dirge-like—breathing not of death but deliverance, 
Often had she sung that tune, perhaps the very words, 
but them she heard not—in her own but, she and her 
mother—or in the kirk, along with all the congrega- 
tion. An uuseen band seemed fastening her fingers 
to the ribs of ivy, and in sudden inspiration believing 
that her life was to be saved, she became almost as 
fearless as if she had been changed into a winged 
creature. Again her feet touched stones and earth 
—the psalm was hushed—but a tremulous sobbi 
voice was close beside her, and lo! a she-goat, with 
two little kids ather feet! ‘‘ Wild heights,”’ thought 
she, ‘‘do these creatures climb—but the dam will 
lead down her kid by the easiest paths, for ob! 
even in the brute creatures what is the holy power of 
a mother’s love!”’ and turning round her head, she 
kissed her sleeping bady, and for the first time she 
wept. 

Overhead frowned the front of the precipice, never 
touched before by human hand or foot. No one bad 
ever dreamt of scaling it, and the golden eagles 
knew that well in their instinct, as, before they built 
their eyrie, they had brushed it with their wings. 
But all the rest of this part of the mountain side, 
though scarred, and seamed, and chasmed, was yet 
accessible—and more than one person in the parish 
had reached the bottom of the Glead’s Cliff. Many 





i} 


were now attempting it—and ere the cautious mother | 
had followed her dumb guides a hundred yards, | 


though among dangers that, although enough to ter- 
rify the stoutest heart, were traversed by her without 
a shudder, the head of one man appeared, and then 
the head of another, and she knew that God had de- 


livered her and her child in safety, into the care of | 


their fellow-creatures. Not a word was spoken— 


eyes said enough—she hushed her friends with ber | 


hands—and with unlifted eyes pointed to the guides 
sent to her by Heaven. Small green plats where 
those creatures nibble the wild flowers, became now 
more frequent—trodden lines, almost as easy as 
sheep-paths, showed that the dam had not led her 


young into danger; and now the brush-wood dwindled | 


away into straggling shrubs, and the party stood on 
a little eminence above the stream, and forming pait 
of the strath. 


There had been trouble and agitation, much sob- 


bing, and many tears, among the multitude, while 
the mother was scaling the cliffs—sublime was the 
shout that echoed afar the moment she reached the 


eyrie—then had succeeded a silence deep as death— | 
in a little while arose that hymning prayer, succeed- | 


ed by mute supplication—the wildness of thankful 
and congratulatory joy had next its sway—and now 


that her salvation was sure, the great crowd rustled | 


like a wind-swept wood. 


all this alternation of agony? A poor humble crea- 


And for whose sake was | 


ture, unknown to many even by name—one who had | 


but few friends, nor wished for more—contented to 
work all day, here—there—any where—that she 
might be able to support her aged mother and her 
little child-—and who on Sabbath took her seat in an 
obscure pew, set apart for paupers, in the kik! 

‘Fall back, and give her fresh air,” said the old 
minister of the parish; and the circle of close faces 
widened round her lying as in death. ‘‘ Gie me the 
bonny bit bairn into my arms,” cried first one mo- 
ther and then another, and it was tenderly handed 
round the circle of kisses, many of the snooded maid- 
ens bathing its facein tears. ‘* There’s nota single 
scratch about the puir innocent, for the eagle, you 
see, maun hae stuck its talons into the lang claesan 
the shawl. Blin’, blin’ maun they be who see not 
the finger 0’? God in this thing!”? : 

Hannah started up from her swoon—and looking 
wildly round, cried, ‘‘ Oh!—the bird—the bird!—the 
eagle—the eagle!—the eagle has carried off my boa- 
ny wee Walter—is there nane to pursue??? A neigh- 
bor put her baby into her breast, and shutting her 
eyes, and smiting her forehead, the sorely bewilder- 
ed creature said ina low voice, ‘* Am I wauken— 
oh! tell me if ’m wauken—or if a’ this be the wark 
o’ a fever, and the delirium o’? a dream?” 





‘* Man is of dust—etherial hopes are his, 

Which, when they should sustain themselves aloft, 
Want dne consistence: like a pillar of smoke, 
That with majestic energy from earth 

Rises—but having reached the thinner air, 

Melts and dissolves, and is no longer seen.” 
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(For the Northern Light.] 
MEN OF GENIUS. 





[x contemplating either mankind or their works, 


| we should take into consideration the many centuries 
| which have been occupied, and the numerous happy 


and unhappy events which have assisted or retarded 
jnadvancing them to their present degree of per- 
fection. In beholding the Doric temple, the Chinese 
pegode and the Egyptian edifice, how seldom do our 
ma 


ginations have recourse to the period when ar- 


| chitecture was in its infancy—when the Dorians 


dwelt in cabins—the Chinese in tents, and the Egyp- 
fians in mounds and caverns beneath the earth. How 
very few are even aware that the forest was the 
model of the magnificent Gothic cathedral; that 
the oaks with the green vines clinging around them 
for support, and the mingling of their foliage form- 
ing a natural canopy over head, suggested the orna- 
mented roof and the rows of its pillars with their 
hands—that the declining sun, glistening through the 
branches on a winter’s day, covering the snowy man- 
tle of the earth as with colors of every hue, insinua- 
ted the idea of the stained glass in the lofty Gothic 
window. These imposing edifices were not erected 
ina day. Politics, religion and revolution have had 
ahand in forming them—genius and perseverance, 
actuated by the spirit of different ages, have been 
laboring for years amid tears, smiles, sufferings, si- 
lence and darkness, in beautifying and adorning 
them. 

Literature, science, philosophy and art, advance 
from the mists of barbarism towards perfection, by 
slow and frequently imperceptible degrees. Thus it 
is with those who have obtained the highest distinc- 
tion in the several departments of human knowledge. 
Long and weary hours must be occupied in study and 
contemplation, before the man of genius dare even 
attempt the object of his ambition. Genius often 
appears to some, but her progress towards the hea- 
vens is always gradual; and although she may be 
stationed above the clouds, this envied elevation has 
been attained, step by step, with the assistance of 
her brother perseverance. But why should genius 
be vainglorious? Is it not like the flower of the 
field, the consequence of many forces? The laws of 
nature and the elements which are its instruments, 
contribute towards the creation and sustenance of the 
latter; and many circumstances and events are si- 
lently forages forming the man of genius, who, 
when he appears, will breath the spirit of his age. 
Those who have derived any advantage from the 
stuly of mankind, or perused the annals of the past 
with discrimination, are well aware how frequently 
individuals are called the creators of new systems 
of philosophy, discoverers of novel principles in 
science, subverters of established dogmas, founders 
of empires and guardian angels of the era in which 
they had their being. If we view the subjectina 
proper manner, we may soon discover the feebleness 
and absurdity of this praise and blame, which man- 
kind in their indignation or admiration are so fond 
of bestowing upon their fellow beings, aad easily ar- 
tive at the conclusion that there is not so much dif- 
ference between one man of genius and another as 
might at first appear reasonable to suppose. We 
should not decide upon the merits and demerits of 
those who have existed, in past centuries, by com- 
paring them with those who were born in dissimilar 
ages; a talent peculiar to the dramatist is necessa- 
tyin order to do them justice. We must take into 
consideration the manner in which they were educa- 
ted, and the genius and taste of those with whom 
they associated; we must not only make ourselves 
familiar with the spirit of the period during which 
they labored and of which they ave the oracles, but 
we must become also, in some degree, intimate with 
the history of ages previous, in order to discover 
what rewards they are entitled to demand from the 
community. Bacon has been frequently called the 
father of the inductive method. But is he entitled 
fothis high honor? Has not the inductive method 

en in existence ever since man became capable of 
reasoning? Besides Bacon’s contemporaries exerted 
themselves with an equal degree of zeal and success 
in promoting the great work which makes that pe- 
tiod remarkable. A learned writer has said, with 
avery good reason, that if Ramus (a French philo- 
sopher,) had not shaken the authority of the organon 
of Unstalle, we might not have had the novum or- 
fanon of Bacon. Bacon of the seventeenth was 
no greater than Bacon of the thirteenth century. 
Indeed, we think that the genius of Roger Bacon ap- 
pears to much greater advantage, when we consider 
the almost universal darkness which prevailed when 

© appeared, and the ignorance, prejudice and 

'gotry over which he triumphed, after many years 
of labor and‘ vexation. It is indeed true, that this 
eminent philosopher, who was familiar with all the 
ancient languages and distinguished as a discoverer 





in many sciences, was a believer in astrology and 
many other utopian dreams familiar to his age, from 
which it was impossible for him to emancipate him- 
self entirely; but have not dogmas equally absurd 
had advocates in much more enlightened times, 
among whom we may enumerate Vanlum, Raleigh, 
Moor and others; and who can avoid admiring the 
brilliant course which they pursued, as well as the 
extent of their learning and the wonderful superiori- 
ty of their genius? Those follies, as we are accus- 
tomed to designate them at the present day, are ex- 
cusable in those illustrious personages. © ‘They illus- 
trate how slowly mankind progresses towards per- 
fection, and how difficult, how very difficult, it is to 
undermine the most inconsistent belief when once 
sanctioned by mankind. They also indicate to what 
extent the man of genius is influenced by his con- 
temporaries, as also how often he is compelled by a 
powet unknown, to embody in his works, thoughts 
and actions, not bis own desires and aspirations, but 
the desires and aspirations of hisage. Bacon would 
have been, in all probability, very little superior to his 
predecessors, if they had been his contemporaries. 
Those who are familiar with the history of Bacon’s 
era, are well aware that a revolution in philosophy 
could not have been postponed much longer; a master 
= orkman was only wanted capable of forming, with 
the assistance of recent philosophers, upon the ruins of 
a mass of exploded absurdities, a uniform and prac- 
tical creed, adapted to the then advanced condition 
of the world. Bacon being actuated by the spirit 
of his age, perceived not only the defects of the new 
doctrines, but also the inefficiency of many of the 
old ones, and with the aid of his contemporaries 
created a new system of philosophy which has re- 
ceived the admiration of the world. The new sys- 
tem was no sooner adopted than a vast and happy 
change passed over the face of Europe; science, 
literature and art advanced rapidly towards complete- 
ness. The progress of the new philosophy was only 
disturbed at intervals by a few disappointed and 
chagrined disciples of the old school, as they retired 
forever from the field of their glory and their shame. 

It was the cheracter of his age that made Erasmus 
so fickle and sceptical; being at one time engaged 
in exposing with exquisite raillery and wisdom the 
impious frauds and absurdities of the ecclesiastics, 
and at a another period either frightened by the 
astounding doctrines of the Reformers or by the 
bloody hands of the Catholics, becoming a reason- 
ing mediator, and finally a bitter enemy to Protest- 
antism. A line was about to be drawn between 
protestant and catholic Europe; national annimosi- 
lies were to be forgotten for the time being; the 
church was about to be overthrown, after being in 
the ascendant for ages, by those very studies which 
it had commenced to cherish and encourage in the 
preceding century; the populace becoming every 
day more intelligent, naturally viewed with con- 
tempt an institution which had confined them in in- 
elorious bondage for centuries. The wise and the 
good saw this magnificent fabric, which had been 
the admiration of millions, tottering to the ground 
with no other emotion than that of gratitude. The 
coming contest was to be a terrible one; although 
mankind agreed in their opinion concerning the past, 
they differed merely as to the proper course to be pur- 
sued in future. This contest was the forerunner of 


virtue and morality were ridiculed—vice, cunning 
and imbecility reigned triumphant throughout Italy. 
The Italian of this period would have worshipped 
and admired such men as Richard I]]. and Louis XI. 
of France. A truly great man was not appreciated, 
and only received with pity and contempt. Machia- 
velli was so unfortunate as to display in his political 
works, in too familiar a manner, the political chi- 
canery then in vogue, and for this indiscretion has re 
ceived from posterity a punishment perhaps entirely 
too severe. It would be well for those who charge 
him with having been the disciple of tyranny, to re- 
member that he suffered many misfortunes in pro- 
moting the cause of the republicans; that he loved 
his country with an affection the most ardent, and 
deeply regretted the internal dissentions that were 
depriving it of its freedom. 1f we view Machiavelli 
aside from the errors peculiar to his age, which he 
could not entirely avoid, we will find that this great 
man was not destitute of those virtues which are 
possessed by those whom we are accustomed to call 
great and good. ‘‘Living among the petty principali- 
ties of Italy, where stratagem and assassination were 
the practices of those wretched courts; what did 
the calumniated genius more than lift the veil from 
a cabinet of banditti: Machiavelli alarmed the world 
by exposing a system subversive of all human vir- 
tue and happiness, and whether he meant it or not, 
certainly led the way to political freedom.’? 

In deciding upon the merits of men of genius, we 
should consider that ‘‘ the spirit of the age sits in 
judgment on the time; some it summons to its side 
to aid in its works, others it drives from its presence 
and scourges in its wrath. Those who withstand its 
progress, it drags down into the pit-falls dug into 
the morasses from which humanity escapes like those 
of which Dante wrote, no matter in what field they 
labored—or with what power they wrought; in poli- 
tics a Duke of Alva, a Lord Mansfield; in philoso- 
phy, a Spinoza or Hazel—each it thrusts with fearful 
certainty into the tomb prepared for his reception.” 

All nations possess peculiar literary tastes of their 
own, as well as particular manners, customs, reli- 
gions and forms of government. The literary man 
who is best enabled to display in his composition 
those national peculiarities, becomes the favorite of 
his countrymen, and is regarded by foreigners as 
their representative. His works, however, although 
they may be highly valued, cannot be properly ap- 
preciated abroad. Many things which we consider 
as blemishes in the productions of Petrarch and his 
contemporaries, may be considered as suitable em- 
bellishments by the Italians; when the French were 
not so familiar with the genius of our Shakspeare as 
they are at present, they ridiculed in the most satiri- 
cal manner the mixture of tragedy and farce, as 
well as the idiomatic and metaphorical phrases which 
so frequently occur, and which they could not com- 
prehend in the plays of this luminary. They made 
their translation at this period very amusing, in en- 
deavoring to make them uniform to the rules of the 
Grecian dramatists which they had adopted — 
Shakspeare created a new drama for the English, 
adapted to their peculiarities and modes of thinking, 
and the fruits of his genius are as familiar to them 
as their own household words. ‘* Lope De Vega and 
Calderon in their dramas, and Cervantes who left his 
name as the epithet of a familiar, grave humor, were 





others equally important and bloody; it dethroned 
monarchs, subverted empires, and introduced a more | 


Spaniards before they were men of genius. Corneille, 
Racine and Rabelais are entirely opposite charac- 


liberal form of age acon hos pa the people bate to the . oe oe adapted their genius to 
were awakened to a knowledge of their importance; |their own declamatory and vivacious countrymen. 
it was a conflict between nation and natialk, ministry | Petrarch and Tasso display a fancifulness in de- 
and ministry, philosopher and philosopher; even the | picting the passions, and Boccacio narrates his face- 
domestic circle was invaded; the most sacred ties of |tious stories quite distinct from the inventions and 
friendship were dissolved ; the father was at war with | style of sovliees writers; Shakspeare is placed ata 
the son, the brother with the sister, and the guardian | wider interval from all of them than they are from 
with the ward; every thing appeared doubtful and | each other, and is as perfectly insular in bis genius, as 
uncertain; reform! reform! echoed throughout Eu- | his own countrymen were in their customs and their 
rope; in the midst of a revolution of opinion all re- modes of thinking and fecling! , The French worship 
spect for opinion seemed annihilated. At this cele- | Racine and Moleiere; the Italians, Dante and Boc- 
brated epoch appeared Erasmus, and many more like | cacio; the Spaniards, Lope De Vega and Cervantes; 
him. ‘*The real source of their vascillations we the Germans, Schiller and Goethe; the English, 
we may learn in the age itself. It was one of con- Fielding and Shakspeare. The works of these men 
troversy and of civil wars, when the minds of men of genius represent the principle characteristics of 
were thrown into perpetual agitation, and opinions, | their different nations, and are perused by their coun 
like the notions of the parties, were every day chang- |trymen with admiration and enthusiasm. But the 
ing sides.” | Briton would not exchange his Hamlet for the au- 
No oe has _—— more abuse a onal jzust a ape rina te pate. or preherar 
rity than Machiavelli. e appears to have been| Jones of Fielding for the affecting jocose tales o 
concilered wh Hea pos one oe principle, | mena we aes could — ce Sm — 
and capable of descending to the lowest species of |to barter his Lope De Vega and Don Quixote for the 
pone a and chicanery in order to attain his object.|German Schiller and Geethe. The French would 
If, however, we examine impartially, the brilliant | prefer the tenderness of Racine and the satire of 
career of this illustrious personage, we shall discov- | Moleiere to the productions of a genius nourished in 
er many errors that admit of excuse, as well as ma-|a foreign clime. The Americans have also a favor- 
ny actions that deserve our praise and admiration. |ite, and worthy representative in the person of Bry- 
His faults are owing to the age and country in which | ant. ‘‘ The Genius of American nature, of the Ame- 


he lived, which was one of the most corrupt and de- 





generate mentioned in history. 





rican wilderness itself, in its gradual surrender to 


The advocates of |the genius of civilization, sighs out its death song 
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in his strains; a century after Italy was crowded with 
cities, the Bards of Rome loved the pastures and 
herds of her early days; so the solitude of America, 
more happy in her youth than was Rome in hers, 
has been his teacher and inspirer; she instructed him 
with delighted eye to gaze on her mountains, to be- 
hold with deep affection her pure and ample sky. 
He loved her song of waters, and caught, too, all the 
devotion of the soldier,which he poured forth in words 
to stir the patriot’s heart.”’ Thus we perceive that 
it is only at home that the man of genius is properly 
understood and appreciated. The plants Calo de 
Vaca and Nepenthis Distillatoria in their native de- 
serts, furnish the wanderer and the native with milk 
and water; but if transplanted to a strange land, al- 
though they might gratify the curiosity and adorn 
for a period the hot-house, an estimate could not be 
made of their true value. oFe 





(For the Northern Light.) 
SEQUEL TO “A MOTHER’S GRAVE.” 
(See ‘ Nortuern Liout,’ No, 11, Vol 2.) 





BY EZEKIEL BACON. 


A Tuovonr on the erection of a Monumental Stone in the 
Grave Yard at Stockbridge, October 6, 1843. 





’Tis done. The Monumental Stone is laid, 

Silent memorial of the sleeping dead ;— 

Last tribute that my chastened heart can rear 

To the fond memory of a mother dear. 

Though sweeps around the equinoctial storm, 
And billowy clouds this pleasant vale deform ; 
Though sorrow holds sad vigils round thine urn, 
And sore regrets within this bosom burn ; 

This consolation still remains to me, 

Whate’er life’s storms, that all is peace with thee. 
And oh! that when this restless dream is o’er, 
And time’s last surge dies on the eternal shore, 
So:ne kindly hand by blood and love allied, 
Placing these mortal relies by thy side, 

With equal truth and trustfulness may say, 

** Here too is peace, beneath this mouldering clay.” 


—— 








Literary Notices. 





POPULAR EDUCATION: An Address delivered before the Ot- 
sego County Convention of Town Superiotendents of Common 
School Teachers and Friends of Education, at the Court 
House in Cooperstown, on the 2ist of September last. By 
James Henar, Jr. Superintendent of Common Schouls of 
Herkimer County, Albany: C. Van Benthuysen & Co. 

We are confident we cannot more effectually re- 
commend this almirable address, than by giving the 
following extract from a letter addressed to the au- 
thor by the Hon. Janez D. Hammownp of Cherry- 
Valley:—‘‘ I need not say that I listened to your ad- 
dress on Popular Education, delivered at the Court- 
House in Cooperstown last Thursday evening, with 
high gratification. I trouble you with this note for 
the purpose of expressing my deep regret, that, 
when the numerous and respectable audience before 
whom it was delivered, by their resolution unani- 
mously requested you to furnish a copy for publica- 
tion, you intimated some hesitation and doubt of the 
propriety of granting that request. I am quite sure 
that the resolution was not adopted by the meeting, 
merely as a compliment to the Orator, but that it 
was elicited from a decided conviction that its pub- 
lication would be extensively and permanently use- 
ful. I assure you, my dear sir, that I have seldom 
heard or read a more excellent compendiam of our 
Common School Laws than was contained in your 
You pointed out, distinctly and clearly, 
the duties of the various school officers; you also 
exhibited, in a manner able and lucid, the principles 
which ought to govern the selection of Text Books, 
the qualifications which teachers ought to possess, 


address 





and the high duties they are required to perform, ac- 
companied with an impressive and eloquent appeal 
to the public, and especially to the philanthropist, 
the patriot and the Christian, in behalf of those semi- 
naries which you denominate with peculiar proprie- 
ty Tue Prorie’s Scuoors. I am fully aware 
of the ardent zeal with which you, for a long time, 
have indefatigably devoted yourself to improve and 
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perfect these institutions; a zeal which has been, and 
which I trust will hereafter be attended with signal 
success; and I earnestly hope that you will furnish 
another evidence of your attachment to the great and 
good cause by giving to the public this address.’’ 
In compliance with this request, accompanied by 
the most flattering testimonials of approbation from 
Professor Porter of Union College, and Colonel 
YounG, Superintendent of Common Schools, Mr. 
Henry has been induced to publish his address. 
The expense of publication of an edition of 
some 5,000 copies—an expense which Mr. Henry is 
illy able to bear, will, we hope justify us in be- 
speaking for it a generous patronage on the part of 
the public, and especially the friends of Common 
Scnuooxis. Mr. Henry is well known and exten- 
sively appreciated as one of the most able, faithful 
and capable of the County Superintendents; and 
having been favored with a perusal of his address in 
manuscript, we cheerfully add our humble testimo- 
nial to those above given, of its excellence, its 
views on the $ubject of education, and its eloquent 
appeal in behalf of the great cause of Common 
School instruction. It is adocument which deserves 


the most extended circulation, and we hope to see 
it in the hands of our fellow-citizens generally. Asa 


specimen of the style and vigorous elocution of Ms. 
Henry we annex the following extract: 


«Fellow Superintendents, an enlightened, a gene- 
rous, patriotic and confiding people, have invested 
us with a power transcending, in delicacy and 
importance, that of ordinary legislation. That vir- 
tuous and watchful jealously of government, which 
is always found in a real republic, permits the legis- 
lator to touch the liberty and property of the citizens 
only by means of well defined and cautiously guard- 
ed general laws; while, unto us have been commit- 
ted the supervision and direction of both public 
teachers and public schools, thus giving us, a con- 
trolling influence over the mind-forming apparatus 
by which we may stamp impressions on the ver 
souls of the whole rising generation, which will 
powerfully affect it, for evil or for good, throughout 
the whole period of its existence: nay, further, our 
action will effect in like manner, though in less de- 
gree, many succeeding generations. Well may we 
be humbled before the magnitude of such a trust; 
most reasonably may we ask ourselves, with the ut- 
most intensity of our souls, are we worthy to receive 
such a charge ? are we competent to the performance 
of the duties it imposes ? ’ 

‘* Our mission is that of reformers: as such, we 
must always remember that, by gentleness, kind- 
ness, perseverance, charity; addressing ourselves to 
the reason and affections, and carefully avoiding to 
shock too violently, even the prejudices of the peo- 
ple, we siiall best segure a permanent popularity, and 
lay a broad foundation for lasting usefulness. In the 
wise order of the universe, all violence is of short 
duration. The names of Alexander and Cesar now 
serve only ‘‘to point a moral or adorn a tale,’? not- 
withstanding each of those individuals once ruled 
the world by the power of the sword. 

‘*In the execution of the duties of our office we 
must always act the genuine republican, while the 
political partisan must never appear; and while we 
must forever leave in utter forgetfulness and oblivion 
all sectarian feeling and technical theology, our 
whole course ought to be animated by the hopes and 
guided by the principles of the Gospel. So feeling 
and so acting, a high career of usefulness is now 
opened before us. Letus publicly, upon the altars 
of our country, pledge ourselves to fidelity in the 
performance of our duties, and provided we shall 
redeem this pledge, the applause of our fellow-citi- 
zens, the testimony of a good conscience, and the 
approbation of Heaven shall be our reward.” 





THE MYSTERIES OF PARIS. A Novel. Ry Evaene Sur, 
Translated from the French by Cartes H. Town, Esq. New. 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

We are not among the number of those stern and 
severe moralists who deem it their duty indiscrimi- 
nately to proscribe works of the imagination, novels, 
romances, tales, &c. as corrupters alike of the heart 
and the head—-frivolous, dangerous and immoral: We 
believe the almost universal demand for this species 
of reading, as well among the most cultivated intel- 
lects as in the rudest stages of mental discipline, 
argues a deep-seated principle of our common 








nature which craves this kind of mental aliment, 
and we are disposed, with some of the soundest phi- 
losophers of the age, to regard this principle as 
among the highest attributes of our mysterious being 
—the desire, namely, tq realize an existence higher 
in degree, and more perfect in its manifestations, thay 
is afforded by the visible and the actual which syy. 
rounds us, and of which we form a part. We are 
ready to concede that indulgence to any consider. 
ble extent, in these dreams of the imagination—jp 
the seductive allurements of this fairy-land of the 
ideal—unfits us, in a measure, for the sober and 
dispassionate realities of our condition—engenders 
discontent with our lot, however enviable it may be 
when compared with that of thousands—and relaxes 
our energies in the discharge of the practical and 
indispensable duties of life. But we are so consij- 
tuted, that the world as it is—our actual condition 
and circumstances—the material objects by which 
we are encompassed—and the sphere of action, of 
duty, of anticipation by which our being is visibly 
limited—fall infinitely short of the vast desires and 
limitless aspirations of our higher nature. We de- 
sire perfection—and while this is unattained, we 
struggle with our destiny, and vainly strive to find 
rest and happiness. Perfection surrounds us on all 
hands in the works of Nature and the designs of 
Providence: but that harmony between our menial 
and moral faculties, the magnificent scenery of the 
physical Universe, and the moral administration of 
the Creator of both, which is indispensable to the 
attainment of that inward peace which can alone ful- 
fil our conceptions of happiness—‘‘ our being’s, end 
and aim,’’—exists only in that world of the imagina- 
tion—that region of faith—that harbinger of the future 
to which the monitions of Scripture, as well as the ap- 
peals of the moralist, the poet, the philosopher and 
psychologist are directed. Hence the successful 
writer of fiction—the dramatist—the idealist—who 
takes us for the time being from the confined pre- 
cints of that prison-house, which surrounds us, and 
introduces us to the upper air of an imaginary world 
—who enables us to connect effects with their causes 
—to trace the progress of the existence of beings 
like ourselves—to weave the complicated web of 
human destiny—and in a word, to find that harmony 
between the outer and ihe inner world, for which we 
have so long and so faithfully struggled—he who 
however imperfectly, gives utterance in words to 
those aspirations of our intellectual and moral being 
which indistinctly shadow forth a higher and nobler 
destiny than that which is apparent—finds a respon- 
sive echo in the heart of every intelligent and re- 
flecting individual. In proportion to the power, the 
truthfulness and the beauty with which these delinea- 
tions of ideal life—of imagination clothed with the 
form of action—are presented, and to the cultiva- 
tion and development of those faculties of the mind 
and the heart, to which they are addressed, will be 
the appreciation and the enjoyment of their excel- 
lence. 

Considered then as a process of mental and moral 
discipline, the perusal of those works of the imag!- 
nation, which address themselves to the promotion 
and encouragement of virtuous impulses, cannot fail 
to exert a purifying and an ennobling influence. ‘To 
enable them, however, to accomplish fully the object 
for which they are designed, we must go one step 
farther—and incorporate their lessons in our lives— 
assimilate them to the circumstances, whatever they 
may be, in which we are actually placed ,—and ren 
der them by this process conducive to our progress 
in virtuous well-being. We must receive them as 
portions of our spiritual aliment—divest them of 
every innutritious quality—partake of them with 
temperance and moderation—and assizn them an ap 
propriate place with those other and higher prov 
sions for our growth in excellence, in knowledge 
and in virtue, which have been confided to us by the 
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Creator of our spirits. In this way, alone, may we 
hope to profit by their fruit. 

If we have rightly interpreted the mission of this 
class of literary productions, the series of historical 
novels, which Sir WautTEeR Scott, JAMES and 
Cooper, have brought to such admirable perfec- 
tion; the thrilling sketches of character, scenery 
and events, for which WasuHinGTon $RrviNG, 
Dickens, the author of the “ Diary of a Physi- 
cian,’ WiLson, James HoGe, and other writers 
of the same class are distinguished; and the innu- 
merable tales which during the present and the latter 
half of the preceding century, have emanated from 
the pens of Miss Edgeworth, Hannah More, Jane 
Taylor, Miss Sedgwick, Catharine Bremer, and their 
contemporaries, who have graced and adorned this 
fertile field of literary exertion—are well entitled to 
ahigh place in the regard and esteem of every class 
of readers; to a ready adoption and hospitable re- 
ception at every family fire-side; and to a place in 
every library, private or public. On the otherhand, 
the large and rapidly increasing class of works, 
which have succeeded in transferring the morbid 
and perverted sentimentalities of diseased and im- 
pure minds, and vitiated imaginations, to the pages 
of the fashionable novel; which have clothed vice 
and repulsiveness in attractive garments; and thrown 
adeceitful halo of temporary interest around the 
brows of the bold bad man, the contemner of virtue, 
the apologist of vice, and the impersonation of men- 
taland moral depravity—should be systematically 
excluded from the precincts of virtue and purity— 
should be frowned down by the moral sense of an en- 
lightened community; and above all, should find no 
place in those domestic, social or public institutions, 
where the minds and the hearts of the young are de- 
veloped and disciplined. 

To the first of these two classes, in our judgment, 
belongs the work which we have placed at the head 
of this article. The author has addressed himself 
exclusively to the moral sense; and while he has de- 
picted with the pencil of a master, scenes of the 
most thrilling interest, he has invariably sought to 
inculcate and enforce the highest and noblest pre- 
cepts of religion, morality and sound philosophy. 
Many, and indeed most of the incidents of the tale, 
may be regarded as improbable, in the combina- 
tions at least, in which they occur; but this isa minor 
fault; and one which, while it in no respect diminishes 
the interest of the work as a narrative, cnables the 
author to bring before the reader an almost incon- 
ceivable variety of circumstances and situations, il- 
lustrative of moral excellence and the retributions 
which await depravity and vice in all their forms and 
slages. Indeed the fine moral discrimination which 
pervades the entire work, constitutes, in our judg: 
ment, its chief excellence. There is apparent in al- 
most every page, an accuracy of observation, a vi- 
vid conception of beauty in all its shapes, whether 
of natural scenery or of artificial decoration—a 
depth and soundness of philosophical analysis—and 
énelevation of religious feeling and moral sentiment 
which entitle the author to a place in the high- 
est rank of writers in this department of literature. 
While he manifests all the interest of Dickens for 
the humble fortunes and obscure sufferings of the 
poor, the wretched and the degraded—even the very 
outcasts and Pariahs of civilization,—he avoids all 
those overdrawn caricatures which so deform the 
inimitable descriptions of his great rival ; and while 
leintroduces us to the abodes of wretchedness, to 





the haunts of crime, and to the miserable dungeons 
where it is expiated,it is with the view to mitigate and | 
relieve the burden of human sorrow, by opening upon | 
its murky and impure recesses,the purifying fountains | 
of public sympathy, and the healing influences of 
that regard to which frail and erring humanity, even 


In its lowest estate, is entitled. 


EE 





As a specimen of the work, we give the following 
extract, asall thatisnecessary. The unprecedented 
demand for the various translations which have been 
given on this side of the Atlantic, demonstrates the 
popular appreciation of this attractive novel. 


THE DREAM. 

‘** Tus was the dream of the Maitre d’Ecole: 

He saw Rodolphe in the house of the Allée des 
Veuvés. Nothing is changed in the saloon where 
the brigand underwent his horrible punishment. Ro- 
dolphe is seated behind the table, on which are plac- 
ed the papers of the Maitre d’Ecole, and the little 
Saint-Esprit of lapis-lazuli which he had given to 
La Chouette. The face of Rodolphe is grave and 
sad. At his right the negro, David, impassible, si- 
lent, stands erect ; at his left is the Chourineur; he 
regards the scene with an alarmed air. The Maitre 
d’kcole is no longer blind, but he sees through limp- 
id blood, which fills the sockets of his eyes. Every 
object appeared of ared color. Like as the birds 
of prey hover in the air over the victim they charm, 
b:fore devouring, a monstrous owl, having fora head 
we hideous visage of the Borgnesse, hovers over the 
Maitre d’Ecole. She fixes on him continually a 
round, flaming, greenish eye. This continued re- 
gard bears on his heart with an immense weight. 

As he becomes habituated to the obscurity, he secs 
Objects that at first were impe-ceptible; an immense 
lake of blood seems to separate him from the table 
where Rodolphe is sitting. This inflexible judge, 
as well as the Chourineur and the negro, assume by 
degrees, colossal proportions. These three phan- 
toms at length iouch the ceiling, which gives way 
tothem. The lake of blood is calm, smooth as a 
red mirror. The Maitre d’Ecole sees reflected his 
horrible image. But soon this image is effaced by 
the agitation of the waves, which now begin to rise. 
From their agitated surface comes up, like the fa- 
tid exhalation of a swamp, a livid fog—tlivid like the 
lips of the dead. But, as this vapour rises, the fig- 
ures of Rodolphe, of the Chourineur, and of the ne- 
gro, continue to increase—to increase in a manner 
not to be described. In the midst of this mist the 
Maitre d’Ecole sees appear pale spectres, murderous 
scenes in which he has been an actor. At first he 
sees a little old man, with a bald head, who wears a 
brown coat, and a green shade over his eyes ; he is 
occupied in amiserable chamber, in counting piles 
of gold, by the light of a lamp. Through the win- 
dow, by the light of a pale moon, which silvers the 
tops of some tall trees agitated by the wind, the Mai- 
tre d’Ecole sees himself outside: his hideous face is 
pressed against the window. He follows the small- 
est movements of the little old man with flaming 
eyes; then he breaks a glass—opens the window— 
springs with one bound on his victim—and plunges 
along knife between his shoulders. The action is 
so rapid, the blow so prompt, so sure, that the corpse 
of the old man remains seated in his chair. The 
murderer endeavors to withdraw his knife from this 
dead body. He cannot. He redoubles his efforts. 
They are vain. Then he wishes to abandon the 
knife. Impossible. The hand of the assassin holds 
on to the handle of the poniard, like the blade holds 
to the body of the assassinated. The murderer hears 


then the sound of spurs and swords which strike the | 


ground ina neighboring apartment. To make his 
escape atall hazards, he tries to carry with him 
the dead body, from which he can neither detach 
his hand nor his knife. He fails in the attempt. 
This frail small corpse weighs like a mass of lead. 
Notwithstanding his Herculean shoulders, notwith- 
standing his desperate efforts, the Maitre d’Ecole 
cannot even raise this enormous weight. The key 
turns in the lock—the noise increases—the door 
opens. The vision fades away, and then the owl 
flaps his wings and cries, ‘‘ This is old Richard of 
the Rue du Roule. Your debut as assassin! assas- 
sin! assassin!’ Fora moment obscured, the va- 
pour which covers the lake of blood becomes trans- 
parent, and another scene is presented. 

The day begins to dawn, the mist is heavy and 
dark; a man, dressed like a cattle merchant, is 
stretched dead on the side of ahigh road. The tram- 
pled ground, the torn grass, prove that the victim 
has made a desperate resistance. This man has five 
bleeding wounds on his breast. He isdead, and yet 
he whistles for his dogs; he calls for help, crying, 
‘¢ Murder! murder!?? But he whistles, but he calls 
by the five large wounds, whose gaping mouths move 
like lips which speak. ‘These five calls, the five sim- 
ultaneous whistles, coming from the corpse through 
th: mouths of its wounds, are frightful to hear. At 
this moment the owl moves its wings, and parodies 
the funeral groans of the victim, in uttering five 
shouts of laughter, but a laughter shrill, savage, like 
the laugh of madmen, and cried, ‘“ The cattle mer- 
chant of Poissy. Assassin! assassin! assassin!’’ 





Prolonged subterranean echoes repeat, at first loud- 
ly, the sinister laugh of the owl, and then it seems to 
die away in the bowels of the earth. At this noise 
two large black dogs, black as ebony, with eyes 
sparkling like firebrands, set on to the Maitre d’K- 
cole, begin to bark, and turn round—rcund—round 
with astonishing rapidity. They almost touch him, 
and their bayings appear so disiant that they appear 
to be brought on the winds of the morning.” By de- 
grees, the spectres fade away like shadows, and dis- 
appear in the livid vapour, which continually rises. 

A new exhalation covers the surface of the lake of 
blood, and rests on its bosom. It is a sort of green- 
ish fog, transparent, resembling, as it were, the ver- 
tival cut of a canal filled with water. At first is per- 
ceived the bed of the canal, covered with a thick 
mud, composed of innumerable reptiles, ordinarily 
imperceptible to the eye, but which, enlarged as if 
seen through a microscope, assume monstrous ap- 
pearances, enormous proportions, relative to their 
real size. It is no longer mud, it is a compact, liv- 
ing, crawling mass, an inextricable entanglement 
which swarms and increases; so crowded, so com- 
pact, that a dull and almost imperceptible undulation 
seems to raise the level of this mud, or, rather, bank 
of impure animalcula. Above flows slowly—slow- 
ly thick, muddy, sluggish water, which bears along, 
in its dull course, the filth incessantly vomited from 
the gutters of a large city; fragments of all sorts— 
bodies of animals. Suddenly the Maitre d’Ecole 
hears the noise of a body which fal!s in the water 
heavily. The spray from the disturbed water wets 
his face. Through amass of watery bubbles, which 
covers the surface of the canal, he sees a woman 
sinking rapidly ; she struggles—struggles in vain, 
and he sees himself, and La Chouette, running pre- 
cipitately from the banks of the canal of St. Martin, 
carrying a box covered with black cloth. Afterthe 
first immersion, he sees a woman reappear on the 
surface of the water, waving her arms, like some one 
not knowing how to swim endeavoring in vain to 
save themselves. Then he hears a great cry. This 
extreme desperate cry finishes with the dull, gurg- 
ling sound of a drowning person, and the woman 
sinks, for a second time, owe | the watcr. The 
owl, which flits though stationary, mocks the con- 
vulsive shriek of the drowning person, just as she 
mocked the groans of the catile merchant. In the 
midst of the shouts of mournful laughter, the owl re- 
peats, ‘* Glow! glou! glow!’ The subterranean 
echoes re-echoe these cries. Submerged a second 
time, the woman suffocates, and makes‘a violent 
movement for breath; but instead of air, it is water 
she respires. ‘Then herhead falls backward, her face 
becomes blue and bloated, her neck livid and infla- 
ted, her arms become stiff, and, in a last convulsion, 
the agonized sufferer moves her feet, which repose 
on the mud. She is then surrounded with a mass of 
black filth, which mounts with her to the surface of 
the water. Hardly has she drawn her last breath, 
than she is already covered with a myriad of micros- 
copical reptiles, horrible and voracious vermin of 
the mud. 

The body floats for a moment, then descends slow- 
ly, horizontally, the feet a little lower than the head, 
and begins to follow the current of the canal. Some- 
times the corpse turns itself, and faces the Maitre 
d’Ecole ; then the spectre looks at him fixedly with 
two glassy opaque eyes—its violet lips move. 

The Maitre d’Ecole is some distance from the 
drowned woman, and yet she whispers in his ears, 
glou—glou—glou, accompanying these singular 
words with a noise like an empty bottle filling with 
water. The owl repeats, glou,—glou—glou, flap- 
ping its wings, and cries, 

** The woman of the Canal Saint Martin, assas- 
sin! assassin !”? 

The echoes reply ; but instead of being lost in the 
bowels of the earth, they became louder and louder, 
and seem to draw near. This vision disappears. 

The lake of blood, beyond which the Maitre d’E- 
cole always sees Rodolphe, becomes of a bronzed 
black, then it turns red, and changes into a liquid 
furnace, like melted lead; then this lake of fire as- 
cends, mounts—mounts towards the sky like an im- 
mense water spout. 

Soon it is a horizon flaming like iron heated to a 
white heat. This immense sky dazzles and burns at 
the same time the eyesight of the Maitre d’Kcole ; 
nailed to his place, he cannot turn away his face. 
Then on the bottom of this burning lava he sees pass 
slowly, one by one, the black and gigantic ghosts 
of the victims. 

The magic lantern of remorse, of remorse! of re- 
morse! cries the owl, flapping its wing and shouting 
with laughter, Notwithstanding the intolerable poin 
which this incessant contemplation causes him, the 
Maitre d’Ecole has his eyes intently fixed on the 
-pectres which move in this inflamed vision. Then 





he experienced something frightful. 
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Passing through all the degrees of a torture with- 
out name, and from regarding so fixedly this terri- 
ble scene, he feels his eye-balls become hot, burn- 
ing, dissolving, calcined in their cavities, as if they 
were in sockets of red hot iron. But now, sudden- 
ly, his intolerable anguish is appeased, as if by en- 
chantment. An aromatic breeze, of delicious fresh- 
ness, has passed over his stil! burning orbits. This 
breeze is a delightful mixture of those spring per- 
fumes which the meadow-flowers exhale when wet 
with morning dew. The Maitre d’Ecole hears around 
him a slight noise like that of a gentle wind playing 
among the foliage, like that of living water gushing 
and murmuring in its rocky and mossy bed. Thou- 
sands of birds warble, from time to time, the most 
delicious melodies; when they cease, infantine voices 
of angelic purity chant strange, unknown words, 
winged words, thus to speak, which the Maitre d’E- 
cole hears mounting to the skies, shuddering. A 
sentiment of moral happiness, of indefinable languor 
and calmness, by degrees takes possession of him. 
Cheerfulness, rapturous enjoyment, a radiation of 
soul, of which no physical impression, however joy- 
ous, can give any idea! The Maitre d’Ecole feels him- 
self to be floating gently ina luminous ethereal sphere ; 
it seems to him that he is raised to an immeasurable 
distance above all things human. 

* * * * * ” * * 

Alter having enjoyed for some moments this feli- 
city without name, he again finds himself in the 
gloomy abyss of his habitual thoughts. He dreams 
always, but he is no longer the muzzled brigand who 
blasphemes and curses himself in his fits of impotent 
rage. 

A voice resounds, sonorous and solemn. It is the 
voice of Rodolphe. The Maitre d’Ecole, alarmed, 
trembles ; he has vaguely the consciousness of dream- 
ing, but the terror which Rodolphe inspires isso great 
that he makes, but in vain, every effort to escape 
this new vision. The voice speaks—he listens. 

Rodolphe’s manner is not harsh ; it is sad and com- 
passionate. 

** Poor wretch,” said he, £* the hour of repentance 
has not yet sounded for you. God alone knows when it 
will. The punishment of your crimes is still incom- 
plete. You have suffered, you have as yet made no 
expiation ; destiny pursues its work of stern justice. 
Your accomplices have become your tormentors ; a 
woman, a child rule you, torture you. In inflicting 
a punishment terrible as your crimes, I said to you 
—recall my words: ‘ You have criminally abused 
your strength; I will paralyze it. The strongest, the 
most ferocious have trembled before you; you shall 
tremble before the most weak.’ 

“*You have left the obscure retreat, where you 
could have lived for repentance and expiation. You 
have been afraid of silence and sclitude. Just now 
you envied, for a moment, the peaceful life of the la- 
borers of this farm—but it was too late—too late! 
Almost without defence, you threw yourself among 
assassins and murderers; you wished to forget all 
by new crimes. You have defied those who wished 
to take it out of your power to injure your fellow- 
creatures, and this defiance has been in vain. Not- 
withstanding your audacity, notwithstanding your 
wickedness, notwithstanding your strength, you are 
chained. The thirst for crime chokes you; you 
cannot satisfy it. A few moments since ycu wished 
to kill your wife ; she is there, under the same roof 
as yourself; she sleeps without defence; you have 
a knife, her chamber is a few steps off ; no obstacle 
prevents your reaching her; nothing protects her 
from your fury—nothing but your impotence. 

“The dream just passed, that which you now 
dream, may be a great lesson—they may save you. 
The mysterious imagery of this dream has a profound 
meaning. 

‘* The lake of blood in which have appeared your 
victims, is the blood which you have shed ; the 
burning lava, which replaced it, is the consuming 
remorse which you should have felt, so that some 
day, God taking pity on your long sufferings, would 
call you to himself, and cause you to taste the ineffa- 
ble joys of forgiveness. But it shall not be thus. 
No! no! these warnings shall be useless—far from 
repenting, you will regret each day, with horrible 
blasphemies, the day you committed these crimes. 
Alas! from this continual struggle between your 
sanguinary desires, and the impossibility to satisfy 
them, between your habits of ferocious oppression 
and the necessity of submitting to beings as weak 
as they are cruel, it will result for you in a fate so 
frightful—so horrible !—oh! poor wretch!’? And 
the voice of Rodolphe faltered. 

For a moment he was silent, as if emotion and 
horror had prevented him from proceeding. 

The Maitre d’Ecole felt his hair raise on his head. 
What, then, was this fate, which even his execution- 
er pitied? 

The lot which awaits you is frightful,’’ continu- 











—speaking simultaneously to millions,—and attract- 


ed Rodolphe, “ that God in his inexorable and all-' 
powerful vengeance, would wish you alone should | 
expiate the crimes of all men, since the punishment | 
is so frightful. Evil! evil to you! fatality wills that | 
you should know the chastisement that awaits you, 
and she wills that you can do nothing to avoid it. | 
Let the future be known to you.”? | 

It seemed to the Maitre d’ Ecole that his sight was | 
restured. He opened his eyes—he saw. | 

But whathe saw struck him with such horror, that 
he uttered a piercing cry, and starting, awoke from 
this horrible dream. 





THE OPAL: A Pure Gift for the Holy Days: Edited by N. P. 
Wiuus. With Nine Illustrations, by J.G. Cuarman, New- 
York. J.C. Riker, 1844, 


We are indebted to Mr. E. H. Pease of this city, 
for the opportunity of speaking of this splendid an- 
nual; and wedo so with the more pleasure, because 
of its elevated and ennobling moral and religious in- 
fluence. All its illustrations, all its tales, all its be- 
witching poetry and eloquent prose, scarcely distin- 
guishable from poetry—address themselves to the 
heart of the Curist1aN—appeal to his highest fac- 
ulties—speak to him of his most cherished hopes—his 
purest aspirations—his loftiest destiny as the inheri- 
tor of immortality. It is in this channel that we 
would have all our literature run. The time has 
gone by when to the pulpit alone was confided the 
“things which belong to our peace.”? Now the 
press with its unbounded energies—its exhaustless 
resources—its myriad voices takes its place side by 
side with the pulpit in its endeavours to recall men 
to the paths of virtue. Those who by force of their 
resplendent genius hold the multitude in silent thrall 


ing and rivetting, as by a magician’s spell, the intel- 
lect and the affections, no longer, “ play round the 
head, but come not near the heart”—they discuss 
grave problems of moral, social and political reform 
—‘‘ vindicate the ways of God to man’’—encourage 
virtuous impulses and repress vice in all its Protean 
forms. So with the periodical press: its tone has, we 
rejoice to say, been immeasurably elevated within 
the past few years: and from the discussion of par- 
tizan topics almost exclusively, it has become the 
organ and the harbinger of an advancing civilization. 
The magazines, and the annuals co-operate no- 
bly and efficiently in this great and good work. 
Ephemeral no longer, they are presided over by the 
first intellects of the age : and long may they con- 
tinue to deserve the patronage of an enlightened 
public. 

The illustrations of the work before us are pictu- 
resque and magnificent: and the entire work worthy 
of the highest reputation of the distinguished editor. 
Weunderstand Mr. Pease is the agent for its sale 
in this city. 





THE LOWELL OFFERING: Written, edited and published 
by Female Operatives employed in the Mills, Lowell: Misses 
Curtis & Fartey. Boston: Jordan & Co. 


It will be recollected that we were called upon 
some two months since to announce the discontinu- 
ance of this interesting and valuable publication, a 
task which we performed with deep and unfeigned 
regret. We are happy now to be able to announce 
its revival under favorable auspices, and we trust 
substantial prospects for the fuiure. The first number 
of the fourth volume is now before us; and the talent 
displayed in its composition affords abundant evi- 
dence of the intelligence and cultivated minds of its 
contributors. The establishment of a literary peri- 
odical, by the young ladies connected as operatives 
ina cotton mill,—a periodical conducted solely by 
themselves, with an ability fully equal, to say the 
least, to the average magazines of the country,—and 
the continuance of such a publication for a period of 
three years, certainly reflects the highest honor, not 
only on those immediately concerned in this novel un- 
dertaking, but on the country, whose institutions, ci- 
vil, social and political produce results so cheering 


a, 
friends of humanity and progress. To have permit- 
ted such an enterprise to fall to the ground, under such 
circumstances, would have cast a deep shade upon 
the advanced civilization of the American republic, 
Every consideration of patriotism, of philanthrophy 
of public spirit, imperiously demanded of our fel. 
low-citizens generally, to encourage in every proper 
proper way, an undertaking which could not prove 
otherwise than eminently beneficial to the great 
cause of moral and intellectual advancement. We 
rejoice that phoenix-like, the OFFERING has arisen 
fro:a its ashes; and we trust that it will surmount 
every obstacle to its upward and onward progress; 
and go forth the harbinger of light and knowledge 
and truth, to every female laborer in our republic. 
May we not confidently appeal to those who desire 
to promote the advancement of this large class of our 


population, to sustain the enterprising publishers jn | 


their noble undertaking? This magazine; to use 
the language of its accomplished editors, “ is the 























only one which America has produced, of which no | 
other country has produced the like.”? It is “ evidence | 


not only of the intelligence of the American factory 
girls, but of the intelligence of the mass of our 
country .”’ 


address. Mechanics, laborers, 
friends of education and of mental and moral pro- 


Its terms are $1 per year; with the | 
usual discount where several copies are sent to one | 
working-men,— | 


gress—above all, ladies, will not, we are confident, | 


fail to patronize so creditable a specimen of the re- | 


sults of our free institutions. In Europe its value has | 


judges of literary excellence. 


peculiar civilization. 





been highly appreciated by the most competent | 
Let us cherish the | 
work of our own hands—the offspring of our own | 


Mr. Little is the agent for the Offering in this city. | 


THE CHINESE Aas THEY ARE.—This is the | 
title of a rare work from the pen of G. Trupes- } 


cent Lay, Esq., an English gentleman, for some 
years resident in Canton, on the social condition and 
physical peculiarity of the Chinese. It is republish- 
ed here by our enterprising fellow-citizen, Geo. 


Jones, of the News Depot, at Museum Building, | 


and will, we have no doubt, have a considerable run, 
as it throws a great deal of lighton much with which 
the public generally is unacquainted. We regret 
that we have been favored with a copy of this inte- 
resting brochure, too late to give as extended a re- 
view of it as we desired inthis number of the North- 
ern Light; but in our next publication we hope to 
have that pleasure. In the mean time the reader 
would do well to judge for himself of the merits of 
the work. 

Public attention has recently been directed at this 
interesting quarter of the globe in connection with 
the unjustifiable invasion—for it deserves no milder 
name—of Great Britain. But our knowledge of ils 
internal condition—its government—its institutions 
—its general policy and the intellectual and moral 
attainments of the millions who occupy its vast ter 
ritory, has been circumscribed within very narrow 
boundaries. From the various publications which 
have from time to time appeared, sufficient has been 
disclosed to awaken and excite the most lively cuti- 
osity and interest in reference to its past history and 
present condition: and we trust time is not very dis- 
tant when this curiosity and interest shall be fully 


gratified. 
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AGENTS. 

Lenox, Mass.—John G. Stanley. 

Watertown, N. Y.—Pliny Miles. 

Aurora, N. Y.—Rev. John Walker. 

New-York Gity—Saxton & Miles, 205 Broadway. 

Utica—Isaiah Tiffany, Genesee-street. 

Buffalo—W. B. & C. E. Peck. 

Oswego—E. W. Clarke. 

TRAVELLING AGENTS. 

Misael Ballard, of Sardinia, N. Y. 
Thos. M. Easterly, of Brattleboro’, Vt. 
John H. Allen, of Auburn, N. Y. 
George W. Fitch, of Troy, N. Y. 








to the philanthiopist, so full of promise to the 
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Z. N. Graves, of Troy, N. Y. 
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